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PREFACE. 



The present crisis is decisive, and it becomes 
every well wisher of his country ]to contribute 
his mite to its service. The West Indians 
have long been the victims of a system of per- 
secution, which for twenty-five years has in- 
cessantly aimed at the destruction of this 
country. — A fatal blow was struck in the last 
session of Parliament ; and the part which 
government has taken upon itself, so far from 
alleviating our fears, has confirmed them. 
With the best intentions towards the colonies, 
ministers are not free agents. If the measures 

which they may adopt, do notenjieet the ap- 

•j . 

probation of our enemies, mir^isters must lose 
their support ; and upon a question, in which 
they have succeeded in engaging the public 
mind so deeply, ministers dare not lose so 
many votes as that party can give them. 
The Abolitionists have therefore gained two 
important points. 
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1st. They have obtained the sanction of 
government to their views and projects. 

2nd. They may in secret safety dictate to 
government what measures they think fit; 
and have shifted from their own shoulders the 
odium and responsibility of those very mea- 
sures. 

The West Indians therefore have seen the 
number of their persecutors increase — go- 
vernment is leagued with the saints — the die 
is cast, and it is impossible to repass the Ru- 
bicon. 

The fate of this country is so intimately 
united with that of the empire, that it is im- 
possible to separate their interests^ It is 
truly astonishing to observe with what indif- 
ference, and almost apathy, the great interests 
in England conteanplate the approaching 
storm. Little do the numerous petitioners to 
parliament know, what evils they are bringing 
on their own heads. Thousands of them nrnst 
be interested in these colonies^ whether as ma- 
nufacturers, landnowtiers, merchants, or poor, 
who all derive ^iipport, and many w^th, 
from this part of the world. Tliey Ao not re- 
flect on the consequences of their actions, or 
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rather they are totally ignorant of them, and 
feel themselves actuated only by a feeling of 
humanity, at the very moment that they are 
laying the foundation of anarchy, desolation, 
and murder, which must ere long destroy this 
unhappy country. Some of the plans sug- 
gested by government cannot be carried into 
effect without injury to the planters, by de- 
priving them of a part of their property, with- 
out an offer even of indemnification.*— They 
will not submit to this. What is the denun- 
ciation? Parliament will enforce them by 
law. If the colonists refuse obedience to 
these laws, the Negroes will consider them as 
their declared enemies ; like enraged tigers^ 
they will turn upon their masters, and indis- 
criminate slaughter must be the dreadful re- 
sult. Government must from motives of hu- 
manity interpose its protection, but it will be 
too late. The military force in the Islands is 
totally inadequate for our defence. In this 
Island for instance, what can the garrison of 
one hundred men, with a militia of three or 
four hundred, do against sixteen thousand 
Negroes? Perhaps three or four thousand 
Negroes may be destroyed, if the country is 
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not taken by surprise, but the Whites must 
finally be extenninated. — Government must 
then, either abandon the colonies, or send out 
troops to conquer the Blacks. Thousands 
must be again sacrificed, and if successful, 
they may at last remain peaceable possessors 
of a desert. This has been often said, but the 
ignorance, and above all the complete de- 
lusion which exists on this subject, will ever 
prevent its gaining any degree of credit. 

The evil, however, has already begun, and 
it will continue to spread. When parliament 
passes laws in favour of the slaves, which 
the colonists refuse . to obey, then every re- 
straint will be thrown off, and mischief will 
have its way. 

May Almighty God of his in&iite goodness 
direct the councils of Great Britain, and save 
us from these dreadful calamities. 



EMANCIPATION, 



ETC. 



On the real merits of this great question, the Eng- 
h'sh nation have been long cruelly deceived, and 
now more than ever labour under the grossest and 
most lamentable delusion ; their credulity is played 
upon, as usual, by interested and designing enthusi- 
asts, who have established and persist in a system 
of persecution against the West Indies, which 
could never otherwise have attained its present vio- 
lence, to which nothing but the most unpardonable 
ignorance of the state and condition of the colonies, 
could have given circulation and credibility, and 
from which the writer hopes, by a candid and 
manly appeal to the good sense of the People of 
England,, by a statement of facts, and a strict ad*' 
herence to truth, to rescue his injured add insult- 
ed country, at least, in the opinion of honest and 
unprejudiced minds. 

He pretends not to elegance of style or compo- 
sition, and disdains, in common with his country- 
men, in a cause whose foundation is truth, to ap- 
peal to the feelings, passions, or prejudices of friend 
or foe. In their name he boldly asserts, without 
fear of contradiction, that every fact stated in this 
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publication is true, and can be fully proved by the 
clearest evidence. In their name he invites, he 
challenges investigation, convinced that the strict- 
est inquiry will confirm and establish every assertion 
which he makes. In short, examination and in- 
quiry are all that the West Indians demand. 'If, in- 
stead of relying on the vague reports, universally 
exaggerated, of obscure individuals, whose means 
of knowledge are necessarily circumscribed and 
deficient, pains were honestly taken to investigate 
the truth ; if respectable persons were sent out on 
a public mission, who would seek for information, 
not in the secret chambers and lurking places of 
the spy and the informer, but in the laws and pub- 
lic institutions, in the customs and usages of the 
country, in the moral habits and character of its 
inhabitants; the English nation would find that the 
colonists have been grossly aspersed by fabricated 
tales, existing only in the imaginations of the in- 
ventor; that though instances may sometimes occur 
of individual misconduct towards that class of men, 
whom circumstances have placed in their power, 
such violations of law are extremely rare ; that the 
West Indian possesses as pure sentiments of hu- 
manity, as high principles of honour, as strict mo- 
rality, as the people of England ; and that all the 
accounts of cruelty by which the public mind has 
been so unceasingly poisoned and stimulated, have 
their origin either in the most unpardonable igno- 
rance, or in the most wilful perversion of single 
and isolated facts of very infrequent occurrence. 

When they read of " the use of the cart-whip 
" habitually, not merely for punishment, but as 
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^^ the constant stimulus to labour ; of the cruelty 
*' of the inflictions fox real or imaginary offences^ 
** and the indecent, as well as cruel manner of 
those inflictions ; the inadmissibility of slaves, as 
witnesses in all courts ; their liability ta he sold 
as mere chattels, and transferred from hand to 
hand without the least regard toi theijr coEQ£i)rts 
or feelings — the impossibility of their obtaining 
any instruction, moral or religious ; and, finaUy, 
^^ the obstacles in the way of their manumission, 
" that these are the chief heads to which the atten* 
** tion of Parliament and of the country should be 
*^ directed*,** though they pity the ignorance 
which thus betrays itself^ they cannot but lament 
tJiat the public mind should he misled by such ex- 
aggerated and unfounded assertions^ and that a 
noble minded and generous nation should be hur- 
ried into measures which, whilst they calumniate 
and injure one class, must prove injurious to the 
welfare of those whose happiness is the professed 
object in view*. 

Nor less void of truth are the insinuations against 
the moral and religious character of the country, 

A preacher of the go3pel (Mr. Cooper) declares 
to the world, that in Jamaica, " he does not recol- 
lect to have seen a single white man, who shewed 
any serious concern about religion, except some 
missionaries t." No cause, however just and righ- 
teous, can stand when such means are resorted to ; 
and let it be put to the good sense of any well in- 

* Edinburgh Review for February 1823, page 176* 
f Mr. Cooper is a Missionary. 
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formed individual, if such a state of society can 
possibly exist : that in a civilized community, com- 
posed of several thousands, many of them men of 
sense and education^ in a Christian country, not 
one should be found, to have any serious concern 
about religion ! ! ! Can this be believed ? Is not this 
single assertion sufficient to stamp the character of 
Mn Cooper's work, and the system of those who 
profess themselves friends of the blacks ? He has 
endeavoured to prove too much : his argument 
defeats itself. 

The most barbarous and uncivilized nations have 
in all ages shewn some regard for religion ; but 
among a large mass of Englishmen, of Christians, 
** not one is to be found," who is not less concern- 
ed for religion than the most uncivilized savage ! ! 
Surely a preacher of the divine word should have 
paused, for the sake of his own character, before 
he made a declaration of this general and unquali- 
fied nature, which necessarily refutes itself, and in 
the minds of unprejudiced persons must call in 
question the truth of Jbis whole narrative, the ho- 
nesty of his intentions. This is almost too much 
even for English credulity. 

When men of talent, of respectable personal cha- 
racter, of high literary attainments, can credit and 
lend themselves to the dissemination of such un- 
meaning and ridiculous scandal, when they can 
descend to make use of such phrases, as ^^ bribing 
a parcel of slave-holders to continue in a losing bu- 
siness,'' it is difficult to determine whether their 
facility of belief, ** good easy souls," the elegance 
of their language, or the liberality of their senti- 



ments, is to be most admired ; but to assert, that ^^ it 
is well known, that detestable traffic (the slave- 
trade) is carried on at this moment, and in spite of 
all that has been done to check it, to a greater ex- 
tent, and under circumstances of greater barbarity 
than ever **', is an instance of such determined hos- 
tility, that it unmasks them at once ; and if con- 
tempt, for the artful manner in which the charge is 
brought for wai'd, did not absorb every other feeling, 
it would be impossible for the most forbearing tem- 
per to refrain from expressing that indignation, 
which so palpable and wilful a falsehood cannot 
but excite. 

Whence has the author of this paragraph derived 
his information ? From personal observation ? Let 
him come to the West Indies ; let him see * with his 
own eyes', and not through the distorted vision of 
fanatics, missionaries, and saints, and he will re- 
turn contrite and abashed; and if not lost to every 
sense of shame, or dead to every feeling of justice, 
he will, by an open and public recantation of his 
errors, hasten to merit the forgiveness of those 
whom he has thus wantonly traduced and injured. 

When assertions like these are uttered with such 
unparallelled boldness ; when every attempt is made 
to hold us out as fit objects o^ public execration, 
and, it may be said, of public vengeance, it is not 
to be wondered at, that every plan by which our , 
final ruin may be accomplished, should be consi- 
dered as fair and legitimate. Our ready and cheer- 
ful acquiescence in the registry bills, is now treated 

* Edinburgh Review, for February, 1823, p. 218— 223. 



wildi o6tiJtempt; and the solemn pledge which was 
given to the colonies, on the abolition of the slave 
trade; namdy, that ^* the only object in view was 
the prevention of that traffic, and that there was no 
intention to emancipate the negroes/* is now ab- 
solutely denied*, not by Governmenl, t)ut by that 
body termed the abolitiomsts ; who, it now ap- 
pears, never abandoned the idea of ultimate eman- 
cipation; and by their leadfer and mouth-piece, 
Mr, Wiiberforce, on presenting the petition of the 
Quakers, admitted the fact, but declared that the 
pledge had been given, only because " he and his 
friends for esaw that the abolition of the trade cotdd 
not otherwise haive been secured.'* 

It IS impossible, ifor one moment, to believe that 
Government can be guilty of so gross a breach, of 
faith, as is here broadly insinuated. The colonies 
were invited to adopt measures of internal legi^a- 
tion,fGr the purpose of f^rwardingam object which 
the parent state had protnounced, and moat justiy 
pronounced, to be one in which the honour /and 
character of the empire were deeply concerned.. 
In the ready compliance of the colonies, Oovern*? 
ment received the strongest assurance of a sincere 
wish to give effect to their intentions. These laws 
are strictly obeyed ; and it may be said with equal 
boldness and truth, that it is utterly impossible to 
introduce, into a British West India island, a sin? 
gle African. 

The greatest vigilance is exerted in every de- 
partment, to prevent the possiJDility o£ any such 

* Vide Edinburgh Review, Feibruary 1823, pp. i68- 171. 



atteenpt ; aod it would be as ^^ffktdt to intr(^dt$ce a 
iiegro^from Africa, as to reduce the peasantry qf 
Great Britain to a state qfsksvery. 

To affirm, therefore, that the slave trade is car- 
ried on at this moment, in spite of all that has been 
done to check it, betrays a degree of wilful igno- 
rance, altogether unpardonable, on a subject tOQ: 
in which the character of a country is at stake; or 
marks a depravity of heart so utterly callous, a$ to 
set at defiance every principle of truth, or even 
of common decency. 

Not content with heaping on the devoted colo- 
nies every accusation of cruelty and barbarity^ sup- 
ported by the distortion of solitary instances of 
oppression to a general rule, which ignorance and 
prejudice could invent, or credulity listen to, their 
mcM*al character must also be brought forward, to 
add the last touch to a picture already so highly 
coloured. The worthy Mr. Cooper must have 
been very minute in his inquiries, when he could 
discover, that in the house of even a decent planter, 
" a visitor, on going to bed, desires the domestic 
who attends him to bring him a girl, with almost 
as little ceremony as he would ask for a candle.** 
And the. Edinburgh Reviewer? exclaim, in the 
same spirit, ** nothing can more strongly paiut the 
state of our unhappy slaves, and its miserable ef- 
fects on their imM'als/* 

This must at all times be a disgusting topic; and 
certaiialy much more so, when the discussion ap- 
pears in a public print; but, as the charge is 
brought forward publicly, it must be refuted in the 
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same manner; and the only answer to it is a direct 
unqualified denial. 

To say that such a thing does not sometimes 
occur, would not he true ; but to give it this co- 
lour of open and undisguised licentiousness, is one 
of the many instances of that spirit of exaggeration 
and misrepresentation which pervades this system 
of philanthropy, which so quietly leads John Bull 
by the nose, and proves beyond a doubt, that its 
abettors well know that falsehood can alone furnish 
them with arms against us; and that their shafts 
would recoil with vengeance on their own heads, if 
their admirers and followers could once fairly know 
the truth. 

To say, " that acts of cruelty submitted to, unre- 
sisted, and with an unavailing struggle, are, sad 
evidence of subjection in the slave, and abase- 
ment in the master ; but that there is here a mere 
brute exertion of force by one human being over an 
other,'' is a most unfair and unjustifiable inference, 
not warranted by the fact related. But it answers 
the purpose, it persuades the incredulous people 
of England, and what more is required ? 

To return to the disgusting topic so delicately 
introduced by Mr. Cooper, the Missionary, and so 
ably discussed by the Edinburgh Review. 

The compliance of the slave is entirely volun- 
tary, and never has an instance occurred of force 
employed. The human mind revolts from such an 
unmanly and degrading idea, and nothing but the 
most inveterate malignity could have drawn such a 
conclusion from the observation of one individual, 
against the moral character of a whole nation. 



Let the evidence, such as it is, be a little exa- 
mined, and we shall see upon what shallow grounds 
stands so foul a charge. Mr. Cooper, it appears, was 
sent out in 1817, by Mr. Hibbert, to superintend 
the religious instruction of his negroes. This is his 
own story. From the nature of his employment, 
it was his duty to reside, pretty constantly at least, 
on the estate of Mr. Hibbert, or his exertions could 
be of very little benefit to negroes, of whom he 
says " the state of morals and religion was as bad 
as could well be imagined." How was it possible 
for an individual engaged as he must be supposed 
to have been, so far to extend his observation 
as to be able to make with truth, so general and 
unqualified a charge. 

He must have spent the greatest part of his time 
in travelling over the Island of Jamaica (perhaps 
for the charitable purpose of picking up informa- 
tion for the Edinburgh Reviewers, and their fel- 
low labourers), and thus have neglected his duty 
to Mr. Hibbert J or his zeal for the good cause, 
has carried him a little beyond that strict line of 
truth, which his profession might have taught him 
was not less creditable to a minister of the gospel 
of truth, than to any other individual. 

The West Indians do not pretend to extraordi- 
naiy sanctity and virtue, and it will not be denied 
that such occasional compliances do occur, but the 
veil of secrecy and concealment is never laid aside, 
and the individual who should dare to insult the 
humblest roof by such open profligacy as Mr. 
Cooper describes, would meet the reward which 
such conduct would richly merit, and would never 
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dare again to appear in the presence of its master. 
But does not such a circumstance as is charged ill 
such glaring colours against the unfortunate colo- 
nists sometimes occur even in liie polished and 
refined country of England? Has it never been 
known that the kind chamber-maid in bghting a 
visitor to his chamber, has received a coaxing in- 
vitation of the same sort to which she has been no- 
thing loth ? Do such things never happen in taverns 
and hotels ? Do waiters never afford their obliging 
assistance in providing a girl as well as a light to 
the guests at those places ? 

To trumpet forth an accusation of thi^ kind, as 
peculiar to the West Indies, as indicating a com- 
plete moral depravity, known only in this part of 
the world, is such an evidence of determined hos- 
tility as nothing, not even the unsullied purity of 
Mr. Cooper, or of the Edinburgh Reviewers, or even 
of Mr. Wilberforce and all the philanthropists can 
ever palliate or excuse. 

The intention of such a charge is to prove the 
degraded state of the slaves, and the necessity of 
interference for the purpose of procuring them 
moral and rdigious instruction, thereby to amelio- 
rate their condition ; but why are those philanthro- 
pists, whose vision is m acute as to stretch across 
die Atlantic, so blind to the same evil immediately 
emder their «yes ? Why not call upon Parliament 
to improve the condition of the lower classes in 
England? Why are they blind to the horrid, dis- 
gusting, and infamous scenes which offend the 
public eye in every city and town, and more paxv- 
ticularly in London ? How can their 4elicacy en- 
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dure the sight of thoae swarms of prostitHtes that 
infest the public streets, shocking the eye of 
modesty, and making even the libertine ashamed ?^ 
Why do they not purge the theatres of those crowds 
of unfortunate and abandoned females, who there 
nightly and openly appear for the avowed purpose 
of letting their wretched persons to the first comer, 
to procure a scanty pittance, to enable them to 
support for a few short months, the remains of a 
frame shattered by vice, disease, poverty, and every 
misery to which human nature is subject ? 

Dare any one assert that such ^scenes as these am 
exhibited in the colonies ? Are there to be found 
in them receptacles for vice, and have they chosen 
their high places for the purpose of facilitating thiB. 
public and in£imous commerce between the sexes i 
No one would have the hardihood to say it. It 
never has been attempted : it never will be. Snch 
scenes will never disgrace these shores, and hei^ 
the public eye would revolt from the oontem^ation 
of iniquity, ^ich in Efiglaod is so openly practis- 
ed, llmt it BCBToeiy seems to attract notice. 

To justify or exicuse immorality or depravity, is 
hat the intention of diese observations. Happy 
for the world would it be, if sin were for ever ba« 
nished from the face of the earth,, and man could 
be restored to his primitive iaanocence and virtue;; 
but so long as his nature remains imperfect, such a 
consummation cannot be expected. Let not, how- 
ever, the infirmity of human nature be visited on a 
particular class <tf men, but in judging our fellour 
Qiristians, let us never fosget that we are liable to 

* There are q^\vard» of 40^000 prosdtuteB in London. 
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the same errors, and let not those be the first to 
throw the stone, who cannot say they are without 
sin. 

The West Indians desire to be judged fairly and 
candidly. Condemn not a whole nation, upon the 
evidence of a few single facts, too frequently ex- 
aggerated and misrepresented, but judge them as 
you would be judged yourselves. 

The question of emancipation, which, whilst it 
agitates the public mind in England, terrifies and 
alarms the devoted colonies, is, without exceptioi^, 
the most important that ever engaged the attention 
of the nation. 

Whether it is considered as it affects the mother 
country, the colonies, or the slaves themselves, it 
will appear to be one which, if ever effected, must 
be the work of years to accomplish, and must bring 
with it consequences the- most ruinous, — -results the 
most appalling. 

It may not be irrelevant to the object of this 
publication, again to advert to the extraordinary 
declaration of Mr. Wilberforce, on presenting the 
petition of the Quakers, " that the idea of ultimate 
emancipation was never abandoned, and that the 
pledge that no such object was in contemplation, 
was only given because he and his friends foresaw 
that the abolition of the slave trade could not other- 
wise have been secured." 

Can that gentleman be insensible to the baseness 
of such conduct ? Can he by any sophistry bring 
his mind to the conclusion, or persuade the English 
nation, that such artifices are justifiable ? Has he 
not convicted himself of preconcerted violation of 
his word ? Has be not confessed that he has car- 
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ried on for a quarter of a century, a systematic plan 
of the grossest duplicity and hypocrisy ? With such 
an avowal, what faith can be placed in his word ? 

The property of this country is at stake, the colO' 
nistsjeel most sensibly that their all is in the most im- 
minentperilj and they cannot and will not rely on the 
promises and professions of men who act upon such 
principles. 

During the last debate in Parliament on this 
subject, Mr. Buxton thought proper to declare, 
that he admitted their right to indemnity ; but 
what pledge have they for it but his word ? That 
can afibrd no security. The West Indians have a 
right to think that it is only an artifice to carry 
their ultimate object into effect. 

What evil may not Mr. Wilberforce and Mr. Bux- 
ton, with their adherents, at this moment be me- 
ditating against these colonies, to effect which this 
pledge of indemnity has been given, and ^' without 
which they know that they cannot attain their 
purpose/* 

The people of England (however successful 
those gentlemen have been in agitating and in- 
flaming the public mind) would never lend them- 
selves to the ruin of their fellow subjects, and Mr. 
Buxton would have failed in his motion, if he had 
not made this promise. 

Nothing but the most wilful and reckless obsti- 
nacy can induce men to hasten on in a course 
which inevitably leads to an extent of evils, of which 
no possible estimation can be made. It will be 
urged that our apprehensions are groundless, that 
the most prudent measures will be adopted, that 
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Emancipation wUl be g?aduaily introduced, and 
that Slavery will be abolished without any of those 
conclusions or evil consequences so fearfully anti- 
cipated : but it cannot be too often asked, what 
pledge have the West Indians, that such a com^e 
will be adopted, or that any regard will be paid to 
their interests? "^ 

Never can the declaration of Mr. Wilberforce, 
lie too often repeated : it never must be lost sight 
of for an instant, and weak and credulous must that 
man be, who after hearing it, can say, that there 
remains a spark of hope to the West Indiana, for the 
preservation of their lives and fortunes. But what 
does, it amount to ? No man can define what it 
means. It has no tangible shape. When the mad 
achemes of this party shall have excited disorder, 
confusion and revolt, when the destruction of pro- 
perty and the loss of lives> shall have consummated 
their cruel work, the claims of the colonists will be 
treated with unfeeling contempt ; they will be told 
that all the evil has been produced by themselves, 
that their cruelties have driven the slaves to acts of 
desperation, and that the result is the natural con- 
sequence of their own misconduct. 

But suppose that the claim should be admitted, 
how is it possible that indemnification should be 
complete ?, Can the proprietors be restored to the 
possession of their property undiminished in value, 
or will the people of England be willing tp raise 
one hundred millions for tliat purpose, and if not 
where in the name of common sense, are the un- 
fortunate colonists to find this boasted indemnity ? 
Can Mr, Wilberforce reanimate the dead i Can he 
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restore the unpoUuted wife to the murdered hus- 
band, the children to their parents, whom his in- 
fatuated folly, will have consigned to a cruel death I 
Are the unfortunate people of this country, already 
sinking under the greatest hardships, to be thus left 
a prey to ruin and destruction ? . Can Englishmen 
thus suffer their good sense to be insulted, their best 
feelings to be thus trifled with, and perverted by the 
unprincipled falsehoods of men, whosle ignorance is 
only equalled by their obstinacy, to the prosecution 
of plans fraught with such disastrous consequences? 
Can they contemplate even the possibility of such 
horrors, and not raise their voice in our defence ? 

We know their justice, and are yet unwilling to 
believe, that they can unite so much weakness with 
such guilt, but they are betrayed, they are deceived. 
People of England pause whilst it is time : already 
has the evil begun, and unless you check it, it will 
lead to consequences not only fatal to us, but to 
yourselves. 

Select honest and impartial men, send them to 
this country ; we ask no more ; let them examine, 
probe us to the quick ; and you will find that we are 
not the execrable monsters which you have been 
taught to consider us, and that the slaves are not 
the unhappy beings which they are represented, you 
will find that you are sowing seeds of discontent, 
which will involve them in misery, plunge us in 
ruiU) and inflict a deadly and incurable wound on 
yourselves. 

Mr. Wilberforce's declaration has spoken volumes, 
it has established a doctrine to justify every act of 
duplicity, every artifice, every fraud, so long as the 
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favourite project of emancipation may be effected. 
Let the most zealous advocates of the slaves reflect, 
let them exercise their judgement on this question, 
as on every other, with candour and impartiality, and 
they must admit that the colonies can have no re- 
liance on the professions of men, who can think the 
most unjustifiable means sanctioned by the end in 
view. 

In the prosecution of this measure, though so 
pernicious to the West Indians, strange as it may 
appear they are the least interested in the question. 
Their individual stake is small compared with that 
of Great Britain. The colonists will not suffer 
their property to be snatched from them without 
the fullest indemnification ; they will not sit tame- 
ly by, and see their best rights and interests vio- 
lated ; they will not submit to laws which they 
have not enacted, so long as they have free consti- 
tutions ; and they will to the best of their power, 
resist an interference with those constitutions, by 
the possession of which alone their interests can be , 
secured. 

True, these colonies are in point of strength un- 
able to offer any resistance to the power of Great 
Britain, nor are they so fool-hardy as even to think 
of such an attempt. They cannot, however, ima- 
gine that parliament will force laws upon them, 
which they who are, and can only be, the best 
judges of what laws are most adapted to their si- 
tuation, refuse to confirm. 

Will she again present such a spectacle to the 
world, as the parent state, enforcing by the bay- 
onet against her subjects, laws, which their legisla- 
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tures have declared to be pernicious and destruct- 
ive, legislatures which have been granted by the 
sovereign, which parliament has confirmed, and 
which, under this double sanction, they have en- 
joyed for centuries undisturbed. 

This project, no doubt, appears one of the easiest 
to be effected, but let the people of England pause 
before they lend too easy an ear to such idle hopes. 
Before such an attempt can succeed, their inde- 
pendent legislatures must be abolished, and the 
country must be taken possession of by military 
force. Soldiers must be placed on evert/ plantation, 
to see the law daily and hourly enfyrced. 

The colonists, however, possess the means of an- 
noyance, and that without offering the slightest op- 
position to the law : superior force must be sub- 
mitted to, but they can do you serious injury! The 
planters cannot be compelled to ship their produce 
to England, and then, what will become of the du- 
ties which produce the no trifling revenue of six 
and a half millions, which six and a half millions 
are annually saved in taxes to the mother country? 
Suppose the experiment made for one year, what 
will be the result ? 

The means to supply the deficiency must be 
found somewhere, and where so easily as in the 
pockets of the people of England ? 

For argument's sake, let us suppose that they 
have this trifling sum at their disposal, that their 
purses are overflowing, that they absolutely require 
a small drain of this kind to carry off their super- 
fluous wealth. They can well afford this sum, at 
least it is but fair to presume that Mr. Wilberforce 
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thinks so, or if not, he has no doabt provided a 
fund for this purpose. But suppose that he has 
not, suppose that good John Bull is a little pushed, 
and that this scheme may pinch him a little more, 
what then? Oh! nothing: * emancipation could not 
have been attained if this had been known,' and 
therefore Mr. Wilberforce kept it out of sight ; and 
after all, the end justifies the means. But is this 
all that honest John must pay ? Not exactly so, he 
may have to send out a small fleet of twenty ships 
of the line to keep the Creoles in awe, besides a 
few frigates and some transports, with an army of 
about thirty thousand men, and a small stock of 
provisions to feed the army and fleet for a year, 
with some guns, powder, and shot, to kill a few 
vile Creoles. 

Wliat will this cost ? perhaps nine or ten mil- 
lions, and what is the paltry sum of ten millions, 
when compared with the inexhaustible wealth of 
the land-holders of Great Britain ? They can well 
afibrd this trifling expense to attain so beneficial a 
result. 

Deluded people of England, have your philan- 
thropists told you these things ? Whilst they are 
stimulating your resentment against your unhappy 
fellow-subjects, have they told you that you must 
be the principal losers? that you will be the greatest 
sufferers? that your children must be sent from their 
homes to this inhospitable climate to butcher their 
brothers^ that your scanty rpeans must be still more 
exhausted ? that your blood and your wealth must 
be squandered in a mad project, which if successful 
must strip you of your most valuable possessions. 
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and entail upon you additional burthens, to the 
weight ofthbse under which you are already sinking? 

There is one great, but not insuperable obstacle 
to such a plan. The merchants of England have 
large claims on this country, but if they are not 
blind to their own interests, they will find that the 
delay of one year's remittance, or even the loss of 
one year's interest, if it opens the eyes of the 
public to the danger, will be more for their benefit 
than the establishment of measures, which must 
before the lapse of many years rob them of their 
capital. But do not suppose that these observa* 
tions have any other object in view, than to shew 
the real state of the case, to open yoUr eyes to 
your real situation. The colonists have and can 
have no objection to emancipation, and they pro- 
claim it loudly* They have no particular attach- 
ment to this species of property. They are will- 
ing, and cheerfully will they consent to give free- 
dom to every slave which they possess. Give 
them other property of equal value and they will 
be the first to raise their voice in the cause of 
emancipation. 

Whatever measures may be thought expedient 
and jiecessary to accomplish this object, whether 
immediately and universally, or only gradually, 
indemnity must precede emancipation. This is an 
indispensable preliminary condition. But until 
there is some solemn pledge given, a pledge 
secured by law, and funds distinctly set apart for 
this purpose (and nothing less will give satisfac- 
tion), let not emancipation be thought of. Is thi$ 
Qot our undoubted right? Can any man's property 

c 2 
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be taken frotn him, unless he receives a full equiva- 
lent ? Can a single foot of land in England be 
taken from the proprietor, to make a public road 
without paying the full value, of it ?- Why should 
a different principle be acted upon with regard to 
the colonies ? The slaves are the property of the 
planters. No one can contend that one human 
being ought to be the property of another, that 
such a right is not, a violation of every moral feel- 
ing and every principle of justice ; but consider 
how this kind of property was first acquired, and 
where lies the blame. It was not the early adven- 
turers in these countries who established the com- 
merce of slaves, and encouraged, protected, and 
extended it. It was the government, the supreme 
power of the state^ the people of England, they 
who now so loudly cry out against it^ who authorised^ 
sanctioned^ and promoted it ; who encouraged persons 
to settle here 9 to purchase and possess slaves; who 
ha^oe confirmed by law the property so acquired; 
and who consequently ^ if they are desirous of abolish^ 
ing slavery, must do it at their own expense, and not 
at the cost of those who are certainly the least guilty 
party in the transaction. Let the principle of in- 
demnification be distinctly acknowledged, and fully 
secured, and emancipation will be effected without 
a struggle. 

In considering this great question as it affects 
the empire generally, it is undoubtedly the most 
important that can engage the public attention. 

These colonies are invaluable. No one has, nor 
will attempt to deny that they have largely contri- 
buted to the prosperity, and still form the main 
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support of the present power of the Kingdom. 
What extensive employment do they not furnish 
to the manufactures and trade of England, Scot- 
land and Ireland? In every part of the country, 
the West India trade gives life, activity, and wealth, 
to the rich as well as to the poor. 

Thousands are employed in the manufacturing 
alone of the wool of England for the supply of the 
colonies. Consider how many interests an ii^ury 
to her staple will affect. The farmer who grows 
the wool, the numbers through whose hands it 
passes in the preparation of the article, the manu- 
facturer who works it up, the merchant who pur- 
chases it, and embarks his capital in the specula- 
tion ; all these must be thrown out of employment, 
and patticipate in the general ruin. In the present 
state of European politics, when all the powers of 
the continent have combined to curb, and (if pos* 
sible) exclude the trade of the empire from their 
ports, where will she find a market for her woollens, 
with which her trade is so secure as with the colo- 
nies, and of which nothing but her own act can 
by any possibility ever deprive her? Thus a deadly 
blow is aimed at the staple commodity of Great 
Britain, which, in it^ effects, must irgtire thousands 
qf Englishmen tvho are not slave^holderSy who are, 
at all events, innocent of the crimes imputed to the 
West Indian, whose capitals are invested in an 
extensive concern, whose conduct is without re- 
proach, and who, nevertheless, must be involved in 
the ruin with which the planters are now threaten- 
ed, whose fate is so intimately involved in theirs, 
that they must stand or fall together. It is possible 
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that other sources of commerce may, in course of 
time, be found for disposing of these articles ; but 
when and where are they to be discovered, and, in 
the meanwhile, who will indemnify the sufferers ? 
When the continental powers find that England has 
wantonly thrown away the colonies, and weakened 
herself in her strongest part, will they concede her 
greater facilities of trade, in the hour of her dis- 
tress, which they refuse her, in the fiill vigour of 
her strength ? 

But, perhaps, Americia may be disposed to assist 
her aged parent. She would open her ports to the 
manufactures of Great Britain without expecting 
any thing in return, or, what is more probable, she 
may kindly relieve England of her troublesome co- 
lonies, take them under her own protection, and 
permit their common mother to export her mer- 
chandise to the West Indies, and receive in return 
West Indian produce in American bottoms. What 
a prospect ! and by no means impossible or impro- 
bable. — 

England abandoning her colonies^ America taking 
possession ofthem^and bestowing^ as a fa'vour to the 
fonner^ a permission to export her maniffactureSj and 
import West India produce in American bottoms/// 

Has Mr. Wilberforce told the people of England 
these consequences? No: and he will take care 
not to promulgate them, lest the eyes of the public 
should be opened to his rash undertaking, and his 
absurd schemes meet with their merited contempt, 
and consequently total failure. 

To proceed ; not only in this description of ma- 
nu&cture must England suffer, but in every branch 
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of her commerce* A large portion of every species 
of English merchandise is made use of in the co^ 
lonies. 

In the manufacture of sugar, a very expensive 
machinery is required, which gives employment, 
and bread to numbers of her people. Every kind 
of iron work used in mills; hoes, cutlasses, hatchets, 
bricks, lime; every sort of tool used by blacksmiths, 
carpenters, and masons; nails, iron hoops are annu- 
ally manufactiured in England for the use of the 
colonies, and create a regular and steady demand 
for the industry and labour of her poor. 

The consumption of salted provisions in the West 
Indies is immense, and the fisheries of England and 
Scotland must undergo the same fate, the thousands 
to whom they give employment must be thrown 
out of work, and consequently of bread, and the 
great capitals invested must be lost. What other 
vent will be found for these articles, in what other 
part of Ihe world can they find a market ? Ireland 
also, already sinking under the accumulation of 
every wrong, must be involved in the vortex of this 
destructive system. Linen, pork, beef, and butter, 
the staple commodities of that unhappy country, 
find a large and ready sale in these countries. 
Thousands are employed in the rearing of stock, 
in the preparation of these articles, who will of 
course be left to starve, or to seek support and 
assistance from the sympathetic charity of the 
negro philanthropist. How will the complaints of 
her suffering poor b^ relieved or stifled ? And is 
Great Britain prepared to stand the shock of her 
exasperated people> who even now set all authority 
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at defiance, when utter ruin shall have roused them 
to fury, and despair shall have driven them to mad- 
ness ? But no : the friend of the black is deaf to 
the cries of his fellow creatures in his own country: 
he cannot feel pity for the sufferings of the unhappy 
Irish : wretchedness of every kind may be heaped 
on his devoted head : but the philanthropist knows 
it not J his humanity is only excited by wretched- 
ness not seen ; he cah hear the moan of the suffering 
African, at a distance of three thousand miles, but 
the cry of despair which is raised at his own door, 
cannot reach his delicate ear. 

Strange and unaccountable in&tuation ! turn to 
your own poor, and assist and protect them, before 
you engage in the defence of those who do not com- 
plain, who are happier far than they ; who enjoy 
blessings unknown to them j and who will remain 
satisfied with their lot, if your senseless and hypo^ 
critical humanity will but refrain from instilling 
into their minds doctrines and opinions which can 
only render them discontented and unsatisfied, and 
which, depend on it, will prove destructive to their 
happiness/ 

It has already been partly shewn what infinite 
mischief must accrue to English industry and com- 
merce, by the adoption of this plan : but one half of 
the evils have not been enumerated, other interests 
are involved in this question, equally important with 
those already alluded to. Shipping to the amount 
of one hundred and fift:y thousand tons is annually 
employed, only in the exporting of the commerce 
of Great Britain to the West Indies, and in im- 
porting colonial produce. What is to become of this 
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mass of property ? The value of the ships engaged 
in this trade, cannot be estimated at less than two 
millions sterling ; but when it is considered, that 
not merely the loss of a great portion, 'if not all of 
this capital must be incurred, but that it will in a 
thousand other channels paralyse British industry, 
the evil is incalculable. 

How many things are required in the mere con- 
struction of a ship ? the timber, the cordage, the 
iron, the sails, the pitch, the tallow ; each furnish- 
ing a separate branch of commerce ; numerous 
vessels engaged in the mere transport of these ar- 
ticles, in manufacturing them for use, and the very 
building of these ships, afibrd support to thousands. 
From the earliest settlement of these colonies, it 
t^as been the policy of Great Britain to encourage 
their growth and improvement j every inducement 
has been held out for this purpose, their conse- 
quence and importance has been hitherto duly ap- 
preciated, and not only in her manufactures and 
commerce has she derived incalculable advantage 
from their possession, but they have proved to her 
a tower of strength. 

The direct trade between her and her colonies, 
alone gives employment to upwards of 12,000 sea- 
men, thereby furnishing a nursery for the supply 
of the navy, which if once lost, can never be re- 
covered. 

Has Mr. Wilberforce provided against this 
emergency ? or has he thought of it ? has he once 
reflected upon all these consequences ? When he 
shall have struck this deadly blow at the commerce, 
manu&cturesy and maritime strength of his coun- 
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try; when he shall behold her stripped of her migh* 
ty possessions, and the immense resources and re- 
venue derived from them, and thousands on thou- 
sands ruined by his ignorance, folly, and presump- 
tion, — then he may think it wise to retire from the 
scene; but his exit will be attended with the exe- 
crations of his country, 2^nd (what perhaps may to 
him be more appalling) the bitter curses of the 
Negroes, whom his ill advised policy will have 
plunged into irretrievable misery and perdition. 

It can never be too often repeated, that nothing 
but the grossest ignorance with regard to the West 
Indies could give countenance to the infamous and 
barefaced falsehoods of which the colonies are to be 
victims; and that if a fair and impartial inquiry 
were made (which the colonists have not the 
slightest desire to avoid, but ardently wish), it 
would be found that they are the most injured and 
calumniated people on the &ce of the earth. 

But a small portion of the mischie& to Great 
Britain have been yet exhibited, and it would be 
impossible to enumerate them all. Let a few more 
suffice. If emancipation is persisted in, the mother 
country must prepare for immense sacrifices. The 
proprietors must abandon their estates. To say 
that the Negroes will cultivate the soil, is so ab- 
surd, as not to require a single observation ; the 
lands in cultivation must be abandoned, and then 
say whence will be supplied the revenue which the 
empire now derives from the colonies. Six mil- 
lions and a half of revenue wilL for ever vanish. By 
what means can this deficiency be supplied ? Land- 
holders of England attend^ and before you^ comentia 
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the ruin of your JeU&w suhjecU^ pause and take 
heed^ lest their fall involve you in the same destruc^ 
tion. 

Six millions and a half more every year must 
come out of your pockets; you must make good 
this enormous deficiency } and to the heavy bur- 
thens which akeady bow you to the ground, you 
must add the weight of six millions and a half. 
But think not this is all ; if you give freedom to 
the slaves, you must still maintain possession of 
these colonies, and that can only be done by an 
efficient government, aided by numerous troops, or 
you must tamely abandon them to your enemies. 
The same expense must be incurred then as now, 
with this difference,— that now the colonies bear a 
large portion of it, and afford you besides, a large 
revenue; but with emancipation and the loss of re- 
venue, you must bear the whole expense of main* 
taining possession, protecting and governing them 
out of your unassisted and exhausted purses. Look 
a little farther. Wars may arise. France and 
America may once mwe league against you» they 
may think it worth their attention to attack the 
colonies ! Who is to defend them ? You, you, a,nd 
your armies and fleets must be sent across the At* 
lantic to combat for the possession of a desert land. 
Your troops and navy must be provisioned from 
England, and you must pay the boundless cosL 
Youf: generous and well filled purses must open and 
pour forth their rich streams to maintain a sys* 
tern which will not merely deprive you of a large 
revenue, of an immense outlet for your manufac- 
turesy 6£ an inexhaustible field of eiaploymrat for 
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your poor, of a nursery for seamen to fight your 
battles and defend your liberties, but will actually 
transfer these inestimable benefits to the natural 
enemies of your country, whose wealth, power, and 
resources will be increasedin the same proportion 
as yours will be diminished. 

Having now shewn some of the mischiefs which 
must result to Great Britain individually, from the 
success of the philanthropists, it remains to exhibit 
the evils which will affect her in points where her in- 
terests are more immediately connected with those 
of the colonists. 

Many English merchants hold mortgages and 
securities to a very large amount on West India 
property in every island ; encouraged by the pro- 
mises of government to lend their money to the 
planters, they invested immense capitals on security 
which they could not but consider as perfectly safe. 
The English merchants must submit to the loss of 
this property, and the faith of the nation and the 
government must be violated for the gratification 
of Mr^ Wilberforce and his party. 

What Br sum of money has been vested in the 
WeBt India dock^ ? To what numbers do the mere 
loading and unloading of vessels give employment ? 
How many poor families derive support from this 
occupation ? Yet these and all the mighty interests 
of the state sink into insignificance, when compar- 
ed with the glory of achieving the emancipation of 
slaves, whose first act would be to cut the throats 
of their former masters, and then their own. But 
even the prospect of such a result, so &r from ex- 
citing the slightest sympathy^ appears, at least to some 
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of the fiiends of the emancipating scheme, as the 
just retribution of Providence j who, in the lan- 
guage of The Champion, declare, that " There 
is and there can be no other abolition of the slave* 
trade than the abolition of dwoery. And we are 
afraid that we might add, with equal truth, there 
can he no other abolition of Negro Slavery than such 
an abolition as has taken place in Saint Domingo. 
Sooner or later ^ however ^ this mil take place in all 
the islands of the blood-stained West; and woe to the 
white Christian tyrants who live there to see the day^ 
—for the sins qf the fathers shall be visited on the 
children to the thirtieth and fortieth generation'* ♦ / 

Let the people of England read this and pro- 
nounce upon the character of that man and of his 
sect, who in an enlightened age, in a country like 
England, could give utterance to sentiments so 
diabolical. Let them exert their good sense, and 
reflect what opinion the being who has thus spoken 
entertains of them ; and they may discover, per- 
haps, with some alarm to their pride, that no man 
would have dared to give expression to so mis- 
chievous a thought, if be had not felt assured that 
the gross ignorance, and blind credulity of the 
country enabled him to impose on them, without 
fear of detection. 

Are the people of England so degraded, so lost 
to a sense of justice, of moral feeling, of religion, 
as to tolerate the dissemination of such principles. 
Are robbery and murder the tenets of this sect ? 
Are they so determined to attain their object at 
any price, as in cold blood to contemplate the in- 

* Vide Champion, 29th December, 1821. 
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discriminate slaughter of one hundred thousand of 
their fellow-creatures of every age and sex. How- 
ever abhorrent from the best feelings of human na- 
ture such sentiments must always be, yet justice 
must be done even to these philanthropists : such 
opinions may well be expected from the satellites 
of this system, when the chief planet commences 
his career in hypocrisy, perseveres in a barefaced 
deception for five and twenty years j and at last 
declares in the House of Commons, in the face of 
his country, that though he did pledge his word, 
^' that he had no idea of emancipation, and that 
though he had repelled the charge with indigna- 
tion, he had only done so— because otherwise he 
should not have attained his object." Let justice 
be done ! They are entitled at least to the merit 
of consistency!!! But let the people of England 
pause, before they lend so ready an ear to the false 
and scandalous reports so pertinaciously dissemi- 
nated against the West Indians, before they believe 
one word which comes from persons who are ca- 
pable of glorying in such a system of moral turpi- 
tude, and recommend even murder, if their purpose 
cannot be otherwise attained. 

^ Falsus in uno, falsus in omnibus/ And as this 
man has thus dared to insult the public sense and 
feeling, as he stands thus self-convicted and glories 
in his hypocrisy, do him and his partisans the jus- 
tice of believing that their conduct is equally cor- 
rect in other rejects, and stands on the same ho- 
norable foundation. 

These reflections have somewhat drawn us froin 
the course proposed, and it is time to return to 
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the question as it affects the colonists as a separate 
class. 

In order to understand this part of the subject, 
it will be necessary to explain in some measure the 
title under which the colonists hold their property, 
and under which they say, that their tenure is 
equally valid with that of their fellow subjects in 
England, and that their property cannot without 
equal injustice be taken from them without a full 
equivalent. 

For this purpose it is necessary to observe that 
the Colonies, namely, those which belonged toGreat 
Britain prior to the year 1763, and those which were 
ceded to the crown, in that year, staqd in the same 
situation, and claim the same rights* 

Those which belonged to the crown before the 
year 176S, are usually called the old Islands, and 
those acquired by the treaty of peace in 1763, the 
ceded Islands* 

Charles the Second by his proclamation invited 
his subjects to settle in Jamaica, and for that pur- 
pose made them grants of land. The government 
of the copntry was at first administered by a go- 
vernor and council only. Afterwards, however, 
as a further inducement to settlers, his Majesty 
granted a commission to the governor to summon 
an Assembly. The Assembly means just the same 
thing as the House of Commons in England. The 
Assembly with the, Governor and Council were 
authorized to make laws for the internal govern- 
ment of the colony, in the same manner precisely 
as the King, Lords and Commons make laws for 
Great Britain. 
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The constitution which Jamaica thus obtained, 
was also granted to the rest of the old colonies, and 
they have all from that period to the present hour 
enjoyed the foil exercise of it. Their legislatures 
have constantly passed laws, and every law passed 
by their authority now in force, has received the 
King's sanction. 

From the earliest period of the settlement of the 
colonies, the British Parliament authorized, and 
they alone could, the importation of slaves from 
Africa for the purpose of cultivating the soil.. 

The King invited settlers, and granted lands ; 
Parliament authorized the acquisition of property in 
slaves, and the King's proclamation has pledged 
the Royal word for the security/ of the liberties 
and properties of his subjects in this part of his 
dominions. 

The ceded colonies in the year 1768, received 
the same constitution by the King's proclamation 
dated the 7th October, 1763, such parts of which 
are here given verbatim, as relate to the colonies *• 
The 18th of George the Third has declared that 
'^ From and after the passing of this Act, the King 
and Parliament of Great Britain will not impose 
any duty, tax, or assessment whatever, payable in 
any of his Majesty's colonies, provinces, and plant* 
ations in North America, or the West Indies ; ex- 
cept only such duties as it may be expedient to 
impose for the regulation of commerce, the net 
produce of such duties to be always paid and ap- 
plied to and for the use of the colony, province, or 

* Vide Appendix. A, page 61. 
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plantation in which the same shall be respectively 
levied, in such manner as other duties collected by 
the authority of the respective general courts, or 
general assemblies of such colonies, provinces, or 
plantations, are ordinarily paid and applied." 
What can be a greater tax than a law which shall 
deprive the colonists of any part of their property 
without indemnity ? 

Under the solemn sanction of the law, then, the 
West Indian planter holds his property, whether 
land or slaves. No man has said nor will say that 
the British Parliament can, without injustice, pass 
a law to deprive him of his land, and for the sim- 
plest of all reasons, because he holds it by law? 
By what title does the colonist hold his slave ? By 
law. Where then is the difference ? if the former 
can have his land taken from him without compen- 
sation, so may the slave of the latter be taken from 
him on the same principle ; but if the land cannot^ 
neither can the slave. Should, however, the 
parliament of Great Britain enact laws which 
the legislatures of this country refuse to sanction, 
because they know the result must be the loss 
of their property, the consequence mil be the 
same as if parliament passed a direct law to strip 
them of it. 

Let it, therefore, be always remembered that the 
establishment of slavery is not the act of the West 
Indians. It is clearly and unequivocally the act of 
the English nation. The latter are the guilty par- 
tiesand not theformer; GreatBritain acquired these 
colonies for her own purposes, she encouraged their 
settlement, and for that purpose authorised the im- 

D 
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portation of slaves; she has derived all the benefit 
in the extension of her trade, in the support of her 
navy, in the increase of her revenue. ' Upon what 
principles of justice then (except those of the phi- 
lanthropists) is it that the innocent should suflfer 
and the guilty escape ? Emancipation sounds well, 
and the West Indians have no objection to it, nay, 
will readily and cheerfully contfcnt to it, but they 
must have an equivalent. Emancipation is but a 
trifling point, its consequences must be considered^ 
The tenure by which slaves are held as property, 
is nothing less than the law of the land, the same 
tenure by which the Englishman holds his land and 
every part of his property, of whatever description 
it may be. If it were proposed to take his land 
from him, it might stagger even the most zealous 
advocates for emancipation ; it certainly would ap- 
pear to impartial men : the most atrocious act of 
oppression and tyranny that could be devised. If 
so, let the same principle be appU^A to the pro- 
perty in slaves, and then emancipatioywill appear 
what it really is, a deprivation of property equally 
unprincipled as the taking away the land. Let the 
land-holders of Great Britain apply the doctrine 
to themselves, and if the West Indians can be de- 
prived of any part of their property, they must in- 
cur the same risk. iLet a sect of philanthropists 
arise, who think it hard that one man should have 
more property than another; start anew the idea of 
an Agrarian law ; let them prosecute their preten- 
sions with firmness, and in the course of twenty- 
five years it may appear, that nothing will be so 
just and equitable as to take away from some of the 
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overgrown land-holders a certain portion of their 
land to hei divided amongst the poor. It would not 
be more unjust to do this than to deprive the West 
Indians of their slaves, without a full indemnifica- 
tion. Emancipation without indemnity w*ould be 
a violent outrage upon the laws, a gross breach of 
faith in parliament, and a direct vi<;lation of the 
right of property ; emancipation, with indemnity, 
will be an act of justice on the p&rt of the British 
nation, against which hot one voice in the colonies 
will be raised. 

Condemn not the West Indians if they oppose 
emancipation, unless the pledge of government is 
given for full indemnification. They have, and 
can have, no reliance upon the faith of individuals, 
who can dare in the face of the world to justify 
£iisehood, and recommend even murder, if theit 
object cannot be obtained by other means. Nor- 
thing can be more cruel and unjust, than to offer 
an alternal^e between the loss of property and the 
loss of life, and to tell the man who rejects it, that 
he is an enemy to the human race, and merits only 
the scorn and detestation of his fellow-creatures. 
No J let it be distinctly understood, that if the co* 
lonists are well assured that the full value of their 
property shall be paid to them, no object will 
be more easily accomplished than the emancipa- 
tion of every slave in the West Indies. It is but 
just that indemnification should precede emanci- 
pation } that is to say, that a certain fund should 
be appropriated for that purpose, and that a law of 
the land should solemnly provide that such fund 
should never be appropriated to any other purpose. 

D 2 
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It is admitted on all sides that emancipation must 
be gradual: let, then, for instance, an additional 
tax be laid on the land in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, — say three millions additional land-tax, 
for about fifteen years, will suffice. Let this fund 
be set apart at compound interest, and at the end 
of that period there will be a sum sufficient, or 
nearly so, to pay the West Indian planter the full 
value of his property, which is estimated at about 
one hundred millions. What can be more equit- 
able than this proposal ? It is but fair that those 
who buy should pay ; and if the people of England 
are sincerely desirous of doing a single act of jus- 
tice, — if they are anxious to wipe out a stain upon 
their national character, they certainly cannot he- 
sitate at so trifling a sacrifice. Then, indeed, they 
will prove that their charity does not consist in 
words, but in deeds; — they, will surround their 
brows with a wreath of glory which time can never 
fade, and erect a monument to the national ho- 
nour, which shall survive ' the wrecks of empire 
and the crush of worlds.' 

Here is an opportunity for the philanthropists to 
prove to an admiring world the purity of their 
principles. They stand high in its estimation, and 
their humanity, benevolence, and charity, are the 
theme of universal praise. Let them abide by this 
test, and, if they accept it, their fame will be im- 
perishable. 

In discussing this question, there is, however, 
but little hope that these observations, or even the 
most powerful arguments, will have any effect upon 
men who, for a quarter of a centuiy, have persisted 
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in a system of hostility against the colonies, nor 
upon those whom they have blinded into a belief oif 
every tale of horror that the malice of man can in* 
vent, or which ignorance and credulity can credit. 
The former will never retract their opinions, or 
alter their conduct, as that would imply self-con- 
viction and self-condemnation ; — the latter will 
shut their eyes to every evidence of the truth, for 
very shame that they should have been so grossly 
deceived. But let the sober and reflecting man 
exercise his judgment, and form his opinion from 
facts. Do men wilfully injure or destroy their pro- 
perty ? Do the planters pay attention to the cul- 
tivation of their estates, to the cattle and the beasts 
of the field, and will they neglect the care of their 
slaves, without which their land must become a 
desert, and themselves beggars ? Call them bar- 
barians, tyrants, monsters of inhumanity, yet give 
them credit only for so much sense at least as to 
have some regard for their interest. The planter 
takes care of his cattle, his horses, his mules, and 
is it only his slaves, his fellow-creatures, that he 
treats with savage barbarity ? • 

Lay your hands upon your hearts, and say whe- 
ther this is human nature ; and moreover, ask 
yourselves whether those who are so zealous for the 
emancipation of the slaves, would be equally ardent 
in the pursuit of this object, if their all were at 
stake in this country ? Look to the debates in 
Parliament : \^ith what ardour do they rise in de- 
fence of ** vested rights," when the subject affects 
their own interests! Would not Mr. Buxton (if 
he were a holder of slaves in this country) have 
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fnade the same efforts in residtiDg any attempt to 
interfere with what he would have called *' vested 
rights," as was done when the question affected 
the brewers, where the object was to allow the 
poor to make a cheap and wholesome beverage at 
their own houses ? No, the poor, the friendless, 
wretched people of England, were to be forced to 
buy an unwholesome stuff at a high price^ because, 
forsooth, the brewers had " vested rights/' Gra- 
cious God J a '• vested right " to prevent a poor 
iinan from drinking good beer ! — sl ** vested right" 
to compel him to buy bad liquor! There the 
pocket was to be touched, and they were eloquent 
in defence of *' vested rights j" but they forget the 
" vested rights " of the colonists, granted by law, 
confirmed by law, and for centuries enjoyed under 
the sanction of law. Amiable philosophy, en- 
lightened reason, spirit of true religion, that will 
,be generous at the expense of others, but never 
forgets the salutary reservation, '^ that charity be- 
gins at home !" 

It will no doubt be said, that the proposition to 
raise a tax on the Jand-bolders of Great-Britain for 
the emancipation of the slaves, is absurd, and not 
to be listened to with temper or patience. 

It will be asked, why should the nation impose 
on itself a heavy burthen, from which it can derive 
no benefit ? — Will the West India planter be bene- 
fited by a measure which will strip him of his whole 
property ? Can the same persons who would op- 
pose a tax for this their favourite object, argue in 
support of a measure which will utterly ruin so 
niany of their fellow-subjects ? Cannot they en- 
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' dtire- a' sinall tax for so great a good, and will the 
West India planter^ be better able to support the 
loss of every thing they possess? /Here is, how- 
ever, a test for the principles of the friends of 
emancipation, and let them stand or fall by it. 
Let them subscribe a few thousands as a proof of 
their sincerity. All parties are agreed,— the West 
Indians are willing, and offer the blessing of free- 
dom at a definite period, and they only ask that 
which no honest man can refuse, — the^fair price of 
'thei'r property. Pay them their just demsinds, aind 
slavery wiir cease: ' ^ ' 

But if this' prbject, shAutd appear unpalatable, 
there is another^ against which there certainly can 
be no objection. Great Britaiii derives a revenue 
of 6|- millions from the Colonies; that is to say, 
she draws from their labour, from their property, this 
enormous sum every year. Let this sum, or only 
'half of it, be set apart by an Act of Parliament, at 
'comp6und interest, for the same period, and at the 
end of that term apply the amount to liquidate the 
demands of the planters. Pay them the value of 
their property out of th 4* produce of that very pro- 
perty. ' What would the vendor of an estate say to 
•the purbH^er, who would ask to pay the purchase 
money out of the rents ot the estate ? and yet this 
is the proposal now submitted. 

If the whole revenue is applied to this purpose, 
in about ten years, the curse of Slavery will cease 
to degrade the character of Britain. She will have 
gained this glorious prize, without the sacrifice of 
a doit, and with a strict discharge of that duty 
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which the Colonies demand from her, and which is 
their undeniable right. 

Let us now consider the subject as it will affect the 
slaves, whose happiness and comforts are set forth 
as the grand object in view. In this stage of the 
discussion, will be necessarily embraced their actual 
situation and treatment. ^ It must be premised that 
the Colonies have invariably manifested and still 
feel a sincere disposition, to adopt every plan, con^ 
sistentwith the preservation of their properties ^ which 
has been suggested for the improvement and ame- 
lioration of the condition of the slaves*; they have 
universally passed laws of their own free will, which 
have secured to the slaves comforts and enjoy- 
ments of which few who advocate their rights 
have the slightest idea. 

A detail will here be given of the general provi- 
sions of the laws which exist in their favour. Strange 
as it will appear to the philanthropists, these laws 
do not secure the Negroes in their rights, so much 
as the moral feeling and kind disposition of their 
owners. It will be wise to consider what effect any 
attempt to interfere with the property of the master 
will have upon the happiness of the slave. It is not 
likely that the master will be disposed to take the 
same care of this part of his property, when he 
knows that every hour is advancing the period when 
he must lose it. He will not be much disposed to 
incur superfluous expense, to promote their enjoy- 
ments, nor will he feel any inducement to improve 

* Vide Appendix B, p. 62. 
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the moral and religious character of persons, in 
whose welfare he can feel very little interest. As 
Christians and fellow-creatures, they are entitled to 
the same sympathy from the West Indian, as from 
the inhabitants of Great Britain ; but can it in rea- 
son be expected, that the former who daily contem- 
plates the approaching desolation of his fortunes 
and the ruin of his family, can, whilst his mind is 
writhing under his own sufferings, feel much re- 
gard for those of others. 

Let us therefore contrast their present condition, 
and the certain prospect of improvement which uni- 
versally manifests itself in all the Colonies, with the 
consequences which must result from the prosecu- 
tion of a scheme so fraught with danger. 

Let the condition of the poor labourers in Eng- 
land be kept in recollection through the course of 
these remarks. In some points it must be admitted, 
that the slaves labour under some disadvantage; 
but this is not produced by the state of slavery. 
As to religion, they do not generally possess every 
advantage to which they are entitled; but this re- 
mark only applies to estates far up the country, 
where there is no religious establishment. In tliis 
respect, the masters themselves are in the same 
situation as their negroes, and perhaps for many 
months never see a clergyman. But even in those 
parts, of late years, the missionaries have pene- 
trated, and have received every encouragement 
from the proprietors which they could possibly 
desire. There are very few, if any, adult negroes 
unbaptised; and children universally receive the 
sacrament of baptism. If clergymen were ap- 
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pointed to the remote parts, with adequate sala- 
ries, the slaves would then h^ve the adv^ttitage of 
attending divine service, and would enjoy* the 
blessing of religious instruction. But few, if any, 
^f the colonies can alSbrd the expense of maintaiti- 
ing such an establishment. If government Nvill 
undertake the charge, there is not a single West 
India planter who would not gratefully bail the 
blessing. They are sincerely desirous that the 
morah of the slaves should be improved; for their 
interest decidedly teaches them, that their slaves 
are better subjects, more obedient, and more la- 
borious, in proportion as their moral character is 
improved. In the towns and their neighbourhood, 
the negroes attend church and chapel in great 
numbers. Their masters never offer the least op- 
position to it; so far from it, they dncobrage it; 
experience has taught them; th^ advantages, and 
that those who have a sense of religiisn ai^e the 
best, most faithful of their slaves, and most iakdcb- 
ed to their masters. Let this be examined itito; 
inquiry is not feared ; it is courted, it is ardently 
desired, as the only certain means of refuting the 
charges against the West Indians. They will re- 
sist any unjust attempts against their interests, 
particularly when founded upon false assertions and 
gratuitous accusations ; and they will force from 
their enemies a confession of their injustice, by in- 
sisting upon a full, free, but impartial inquiry into 
the real condition of the slaves in the colonies. 

Marriages are frequent, and of late years have 
increased very considerably. Is not (this a^p^oof 
that some attention is paid to the moral improve* 
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ment of the negroes? Would men accustoipe^ to 
an unrestrained licentiousness of promiscuous in- 
tercourse, unchecked by education, willingly enter 
into a state which imposes a restraint on their pa^sjons, 
unless they entertained some idea of .religion, and 
of the sacredness of their engagement? Surely not. 
From whom have, they derived the ojppqrtunities 
of thus improving themselves? From whom, but 
from their masters? The master exercises a whole- 
some authority, in some instances, to prevent mar- 
riage ; but it is only where the parties are incapable 
of estimating the blessing, and would, in every hu- 
man probability, abuse it, and bring shame and 
disgrace on the institution, in the .eyes of others, 
who, with good intentions, do pot possess princi- 
ples sufficiently strengthened to resist the influence 
of evil example. There lately occurred a circum- 
stance in this island, on the estate of a respectable 
proprietor, on whose plantation are several^ mar- 
ried slaves, which proves the delicate attention 
paid to the feelings of the slave. One of the hus- 
bands absented himself from the estate during a 
whole night, and it was well known for what pur- 
pose. On his return in the morning, the circum- 
stance was reported to his master, who felt the full 
force of the evil consequences which would result 
from allowing the fault to pass unpunished. If he 
had not felt an interest in the welfare and happi- 
ness of this poor creature, would hje have taken 
notice of his conduct, when he found him at his 
work at the usual hour? What was the mode of 
puQishment adopted? — no doubt the philanthro- 
pist will exclaim, ^ the cart- whip tore his ^i^iserable 
body, and the unfortunate wretch was tortured 
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with the greatest barbarity, and treated worse than 
a brute/ — ^No; not a single stripe was inflicted by 
the orders of the master ; the . offender was given 
up to the other married slaves, and they aTone in- 
flicted the punishment which they judged the 
most appropriate; they ridiculed and abused him, 
and finished by giving bim what, in England, 
would be called a hearty drubbing — ^not a single 
stroke of the cart- whip. 

In most, if not all of the colonies, schools for 
the religious instruction of the negroes have been 
established. Many wealthy proprietors have en- 
couraged, and not only contribute funds to the 
support of religious pastors, but have erected at 
their own expense, and in other places permitted 
the building of chapels for the performance of di- 
vine worship on their estates. Do one tenth part 
of the petitioners for the emancipation of the slaves 
know these things? have they ever been told of 
them by Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. Buxton, Mr. Ste- 
vens, or any of the philanthropists? No, they care- 
fully conceal them, and bring forward solitary in- 
stances of cruelty, and charge them as proofs of a 
general system of barbarity and ill-treatment im- 
posed by the merciless slave-holders, as they de- 
scribe the West Indians, upon the suffering and 
friendless slave. 

With regard to another subject of complaint, 
namely, that the slaves are liable to be sold by 
their owners, and to be transferred from one mas- 
ter to another, to be torn from their relatives and 
friends, without more regard to their feelings than 
if they were brutes. Part of this is true, as to their 
liability of being sold ; but the exaggeration and 
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misrepresentation is equally great in this as in the 
other charges brought against this calumniated 
country. With regard to the selling of slaves, 
"whose fault is it? That of Great Britain^ "who 
sanctioned^ for her own sake^ the importation of 
slaves^ and gave the settlers a property in them^ and^ 
like other property^ they became subject to a right of 
disposal in the possessor*. But even in this respect 
the fact is very far from being correctly stated. 
With regard to the hypocritical cant about their 
being torn from their friends and families, without 
more regard to their feelings than if they were 
brutes; it is false, and infamous. Whither are 
they sent? perhaps to a distance of twenty or thirty 
miles, or only to a neighbouring estate. It will 
not be denied, that women and men who cohabit 
together, are sometimes separated; but it cannot 
be too often asked, to whom is this state qf things to 
be attributed? The answer iSy to tfie British nation^ 
who introduced them into the country^ and gave their 
masters this power ^ as an inseparable incident to pro* 
perty qf every description. With regard to children, 
they must be sold with their mothers, if under the 
age of twelve years. This is provided for by law. 
Let us now consider the consequences which result 
to the slave, when thus transferred. His new mas- 
ter gives him a house and clothing, allots him a 
piece of land, feeds him for a period of twelve 
months, at the end of which period the produce of 
his land cultivated in the time allowed by his mas- 
ter, enables him to maintain himself, and frequently 

* Vide Appendix C, p. 78^ 
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h) it &w yeans to purcbase bis freedom, and even 
to be 'ifki owner cfiimes: It is superfluous^^ t& en^ 
large Sonithisji but' refer to the certificates of i*egis- 
trationby the registrar of slaves of this island, in 
the 'Appendixf ,. itod' there wilhbe found, what no 
doubt th6 philanthropists will declare to Be incredi- 
bleythe fad of slaves being owners of slaves them- 
selves, and the stiU more incredible &ct, ttiat the 
white slave owners have furnished evidence against 
theinselves, and iri favour of the black slave owners, 
by registering tbecniin the name of the latter. These 
slavehold^si have ^' substituted thteir own slaves on 
the sanle Estate,, but do not work themselves, and 
moreover reside io Hie house given them by their 
tnastei*, w%)rk his land for their own benefit^ and 
every oare is tadceniof them in health and sickness. 
With regjardio; manumissions, the ignorance dis- 
played is f^haps greater than on any other point. 
One writer sdys, that in the island of Dominica the 
tax is ^5/4 'i^h^r^as it does not in fact exceed 7/< 
or 8/. Isitnotc^sgusting to see how little regard 
to truth, or even coinmon decency i« here display- 
ed ? WherCcis the hardship of iHis* small tax ? if 
a slave is able t^ purchase^ his freed(Mn at a price 
of 60/,' or 70/r, the addition of 7 or 8 guineas is 
no great burthen, more especially, as-the moment 
he pays his purchase-money, he becomes a^ free 
main previous to paying) the tax. And with common 
industry, in five or six months, a common porter 
negro can from the savings of his labour make up 
this enormous tax. But if the object of that tax 
is considered, it will appear in a very different 

* Vide Appendix B, p. 67. 
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light la case any manuihitted. slave becomes from 
age or misfortune unable to'ihlt}ir^kl^%msglf^ he ils 
siipporfjedjatt the expense of the colony. For the 
truth Qf this leidit^ Appendix*, where it will be 
seep, that in ^a list of twenty-seven pensi<>ners. in 
this island, ten are manumitted slaves. By the 
$ape paper it will be seen, that in this island one 
hundred and eighty slaves have been manumitted 
between January 1821 and January 1823. Sup- 
pose that in the other nine small islands the same 
number has been, manumitted, we have then a total 
of f^ear, twelves hundred slaves manrntifted in the 
ten isl^n^, invt^a years: and adding the proha^ 
ble nuniber manwnitted in Jamaica^ 'which is larger 
than ail the rest togethery it zcill give about two 
th(msai^ Jour hundred slaves who have obtained 
their liberty in a space, of \ two years. Ldt facts 
$peak fer themselves, and if this statement is doubts 
ed by any one, let it not be answered by a mere 
denial and bold Unsupported contradiction, but in- 
quire and it will be found to be true. Many of 
these slaves purchase their own freedom, many re»- 
x^ive it as the free gift of their inhuman masters'. 
It 19 said that stamps also form a great obstacle to 
maoumissionsc. This Kttle circumstance, perhaps 
' jBore than any thing else^ will prove the absolute 
ignorance (£ those wbo: write and speak on this 
subject. There is not such a thing known as 
stamp duty in anyone of the colonies, nor has 
there ever been^. So much for diis; but the stick- 
lers for humanity pay no attention to such a trifling 
consideration aS( truth. On the subject of abolish^ 
ing the Sunday markets, if any thing would be pre- 

* Vide Appendix B, p. 78. 
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judicial to the slaves, it is the adoption of such a 
measure. For the sake of consistency it would be 
but right to forbid labour on that day in their 
grounds. In what manner would they pass the 
day? in idleness, the mother of every vice, in 
drunkenness, in debauchery of every kind. What 
resources do they, or the lower classes in every 
country, possess for employing or killing the time 
which would lie so heavy on their hands ? Those 
who live in the neighbourhood of churches, and 
thus have the opportunity of attending divine ser- 
vice, come to market with their provisions, their 
fowls, goats, and pigs, sell as much as they can be- 
fore service commences, and after having been to 
church, dispose of what remains unsold, spend a 
few hours in town, return happy and contented to 
their homes, and spend the evening in amusing 
themselves in dancing and singing, or in any way 
they please, perfectly satisfied with their lot, and 
without care for the morrow. To conclude this 
head of the subject let us now consider the situation 
of the slave in every other respect, and, above all, 
compare it with that of the poor of England, as to ac- 
tual labour. The slaves do not work more than 
the English labourer. They both commence their 
daily labour at six j they have their hour of break- 
fast, two at noon for their dinner, and at sunset in 
the evening they both retire together from the field, 
and the slave, till sunrise the next day, is as much 
master in every respect of his time as the poor in 
England, except that on well regulated estates all 
the negroes attend prayers, which are said by the 
manager or overseer, or by some more intelligent 
negro, in which they all join. The mothers with 
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young children are allowed an additional hour In 
the morning and at noon to attend their infants. 
When the poor man in England, and the slaves in 
the West Indies, press their pillows at night, how 
different their situation! The poor man looks 
around on his wife and children, uncertain if to- 
morrow's sun will provide him with the means for 
their support. He knows not but the next day 
may see him driven from the shelter of his humble 
roof, with his starving family, a beggar and de- 
pendant on charity for a morsel of food. His house, 
his little furniture, his all, are sacrificed to satisfy a 
paltry debt of a few shillings, and his person con- 
demned to the lingering horrors of a jail. An act 
of insolvency relieves him from his confinement, to 
seek a shelter in the workhouse, a pauper for life. 
Misery extinguishes every principle of virtue, every 
feeling of shame, all regard for character, despair 
hurries him on to crime, and his wretched career 
terminates in a disgraceful death for some trivial 
offence against the laws of his country. Philoso- 
phers! Philanthropists! Friends of the blacks ! con- 
sider this picture. Here you will find ample field 
for the exercise of your humanity, here ye may 
pour out the abundant streams of your benevolence, 
and the waters of charity will never overflow. The 
cup of misery, alas! is too deep. 

Compare* this with the worst situation of the 
negro, when he is, as you describe him, transferred 
like a brute from one master to another. He quits 
his house, it is true ; but it is not to be driven to 

* Vide Appendix, E. p. 80. 
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tlie pelting q( the pitiless storm with his wretched 
infiints. His iiew master's first care is to provide 
him a comfortable house with the iiecessary furni- 
ture. He is plentifully provided with good and 
wholesome food for twelve months. Land is given 
him to cultivate, as much a^ he pluses, froni the 
produce of which he lives in an abundance, which 
one poor English labourer in fifty nevier knows nor 
has the least conception of. If bad weather or 
unfavourable seasons deprive him of the fruits of 
his labour^ what cares he ? His master must pro- 
vide for his wants: poverty, bad crops, debts, 
jails, have no terrors for him, he knows not their 
meaning. 

If the lot of the poor man as thus described is 
full of hardships, look at him in the hour of sick-, 
ness, in the depth of winter. Stretched upon the 
bed of sickness, where can he fly for succour and 
support? Who is to give him medicine, wha 
bestow on him the little attentions so soothing and 
necessary in the hour of sickness ? Who will pron 
vide bis wife and starving children with the bare ne- 
cessaries of life ? Sickness has palsied the arm of 
labour, and eyery means of support are gone ; his 
little furniture must be disposed o^ his clothes,^ 
those of bis wife a^d children, must be sold 
to support life ; and the wretched victim of dis^ 
ease, exposed to the inclemency of the wintry 
bUst, bereft of every comfort,^ finds, only in the 
grave a place of refuge from his misery, and his 
dying groans, are drawwd in. the cries of hia 
wretched orphans. Is this picture too highly 
coloured, is it not on the contrary notoriously fre* 
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quettt ? Ye who are toiling to establish a fepata- 
tion for kumanity in the cause of the bfcicks, but 
who are in fact accumulating ills on their heads, 
and working the destruction of your fellow crea- 
tures in this country ; read this, reflect on it dis- 
passionately, and compare it with the condition of 
those whose lot you seem so feelingly to deplore. 

The slave knows none of these anxieties, the 
fears, the distresis and misery which are here de- 
scribed. His master's interest (for you will not 
allow him common humanity) provides for all his 
wants. He is furnished with medical assistance, 
with medicines, with proper food, with wine, with 
the attendance of a nurse, with every thing in 
short which his situation- requires. This is the 
truth, and, if you doubt it, come and see: we dare 
you to the inquiry. 

He is allotted as much ground as he can culti- 
vate ; he rears poultry, pigs, goats, and provisions 
sufficient to maintain himself well and comfortably, 
and he is frequently enabled from his savings to pur- 
chase his freedom. He eats at one meal more than 
three of the unfortunate Irish poor, whose misery 
appears unworthy of your care. His pigs, and fowls, 
and goats, do not live in the same miserable shed 
with his wife and children, wallowing in filth. He 
has no tithes to pay. His little stock cannot be 
taken from him to pay the rent of a hovel, for the 
purpose of contributing to the luxury and vices of 
an absent landlord j nor are his children sent to beg 
their bread, whilst their poor father lingers amid 
the horrors of a jail. If you doubt the truth of 
this, come and see : we dare you to the inquiry. 

£ 2 
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Strange as it will sound in your ears, yet it is not 
more strange than true, the situation of the slave 
is preferable to that of the poor. The slaves do 
not work so much as the poor, and they are better 
lodged, clothed, and fed. The only difference is 
the name of slavery. To them it is but a name, 
for they know no other lot, and if your mis- 
chievous philanthropy did not excite in their 
minds hopes, which you cannot realize without 
our ruin and theirs, and which you will not effec- 
tuate at your own expense, they would remain 
happy and contented. 

Blind as you have hitherto been, it may yet be 
hoped that facts will open your eyes to the perni- 
cious consequences of your conduct. 

In 1816, the agitation of the registry bills led 
to insurrection in Barbadoes. Fortunately the 
large body of the troops and strong militia in that 
island were sufficient to check the early symptoms 
of revolt, but who were the victims ? The unfortu- 
nate hjacks, several hundreds of whom fell a sacri- 
lice in battle, and many to the laws of the country. 
Upon your heads lies the guilt of theie inno- 
cent BLOOD ! ! AND YOU MUST ANSWER IT TO US, 

to them, to yourselves, to your country, to 
God. 

Since the proceedings in the last session of par- 
liament, symptoms of disorder have appeared 
again in Barbadoes, in St. Lucie; and in Demerara 
the slaves have broken out in open revolt. There 
hundreds have again fallen, and their blood cries 
for vengeance against their infatuated deluders. . 

The alarm has spread, and as a proof of the 
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present state of the colonies, and the well founded 
apprehensions of the West Indians, the governor 
of Barbadoes has thought it necessary for the safety 
of that island to issue the following proclamation: 

" Whereas it has been represented to me, that 
various unfounded reports have been spread aoiong 
the slaves in this island, stating that they may 
shortly expect their freedom : 

I feel it my duty to assure them, that no grounds 
exist for such false reports ; had they been true, 
I must have been the first person to have been 
made acquainted with them by his Majesty's Go- 
vernment, and any intelligence which might in 
any respect have been beneficial to them would 
have been immediately publicly proclaimed for 
their information, in the same manner, and with 
the same kind feelings with which I now declare 
to them, that the rumour of a speedy emancipa- 
tion is false ; and that all persons who may fill their 
minds with such falsehoods, must be their enemies, 
and wish to urge them to misconduct, which 
would entirely put an end to the benefit otherwise 
to be expected from any kind intentions towards 
them. The Governor earnestly requests, that all 
owners and managers of estates will cause this 
proclamation to be read to their negroes and fully 
explained to them. Given under my hand and 
seal at Government-house, this 10th day of June 
1S2S, and in the 4th year of his Majesty's reign. 

God Save the King." 
By his Excellency's commandj^ 

William Husbands, Dep. Sec. 
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In Tobago, the Governor has applied to the 
assembly for a sura of money to complete the forti- 
fications, and the assembly of this island have 
resolved to purchase four hundred stand of arms, 
for rendering the militia of the island more effec- 
tive. In Grenada, the militia are under arms. 

It is impossible to shut our eyes to these dan- 
gers*; and, when we contemplate who are the agents 
of the philanthropists, and know fi'om what source 
all their false and exaggerated accounts are derived, 
it is not to be wondered at that our feelings should 
be inflamed against the agents of these destructive 
schemes. In Barbadoes, the Methodist chapel has 
been destroyed, not by the rabble, but by the most 
respectable inhabitants, and the Methodist preacher 
compelled to quit the island. 

, The state of public feeling may be estimated by 
this fact, and by the two declarations* which have 
been publicly placarded; and it may teach the use- 
fUl ks8on> that, if Jaws are to be enacted for us by 
the Parliament of Great Britain, they will have 
Kttle chance of being carried into execution ex- 
cept by military force. 

The people of England, deceived and deluded 
by the hue and cry which you have raised, join: 
you. Government cannot resist the universal feel- 
ing, and measures are precipitated which must 
plunge these unhappy countries in ruin and desda- 
tion, and deluge them in blood, measures whitA 
will strip Great Britain of her richest possessions, 
and convert a prosperous and flourishing country 
into a barren desert. 

* Vide Appendix, D. p. 79» 
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But even this terrible consummation will be in* 
eflfectual to destroy the slave trade. Great Bri- 
tain must then abandon the West Indies; other 
nations, unless they abolish it, will take possession 
of them, Africa must again be spoiled of her chil- 
dren to people them, and what will you have 
gained ? The destruction of the present race, and 
the certainty of consigning, to the same fate, mil* 
lions of fresh victims. Do you think that the other 
nations of Europe, when they see the consec^uences 
in the British colonies, will follow your example, 
and destroy their own possessions? No, they are 
not such fools. 

The policy of extending the cultivation of colo* 
nial produce in the East Indies, no doubt, shewii 
great extent of political foresight and wisdom! and 
when you Vvill have abandoned these colonies, the 
other nations will do the same, and kindly surren- 
der to you the sugar and coffee market, which the 
East Indies will enable you to supply! They will 
sacrifice their interest to promote yours! No, no, 
they are not quite so blind, nor so generous. They 
will preserve their colonies as long as they can, and 
^ill take possession of yours when you will have 
found them no longer worth retaining, and they 
will carry the slave trade to a greater extent than 
ever. You cannot prevent it. In Martinique, only 
twenty-one miles from whence this is written, slaves 
^re still imported without difficulty, and one single 
circumstance will prove more than a volume can, 
how utterly fruitless are your attempts even to 
check it, unless they concur heartily with you. 

There have been lately imported from Africa into 
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Martinique^ where they are now as slaves. Jour black 
soldiers, formerly belonging to one of the English 
black regiments, which were disbanded in Sierra 
Leone!!! Read this and reflect. 

Having thus endeavoured to give some idea of 
the true state of this question, let us briefly recapi- 
tulate, and present, in one view, the various topics 
which have been urged. Under the solemn sanc- 
tion of a royal proclamation. Englishmen were in- 
vited to settle these colonies. 

In order to carry on the cultivation of the soil, 
the British Parliament authorized, promoted, en- 
couraged, and protected the slave trade, and pro- 
perty to the amount of one hundred millions is 
vested in the West Indies. 

Slaves in this part of the world, by the law of 
England, are as fully recognized to be property, 
as land and houses are in Great Britain. 

The holdei's of this property have hitherto con- 
ducted themselves with equal fidelity and submis- 
sion to the laws, and obedience to the authority 
of the state, as any other class of subjects. They 
have done nothing to forfeit their right to the 
protection of the law s, and the preservation of 
their property. On the contrary, for many years 
past, they have greatly improved the condition of 
the slaves; they have almost implicitly adopted the 
views of government, and have framed effectual 
securities to prevent the slave-trade, and, at this 
moment, some of them have already passed laws, 
and others are actively engaged in doing so, for 
the purpose of carrying into effect the late sugges- 
tions of ministers for the further amelioration of 
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slavery. And this is the moment chosen for re- 
newing old, and exciting new prejudices against 
them. 

They are threatened with the interference of Par- 
liament, and left at the mercy and discretion of a 
band of fanatics and enthusiasts, whose measures 
have already excited revolt and insurrection amongst 
the deluded slaves, and must involve, in one com- 
mon ruin, millions of faithful and loyal subjects, 
and the very objects of this spurious benevolence. 

The empire is on the verge of a precipice, which 
these philanthropists endeavour carefully to con- 
ceal. In the ruin of these colonies. Great Britain 
will be the greatest sufferer. The land holder, ma- 
nufacturer, merchant, the poor, will be involved in 
the same vortex of destruction. Millions in Eng- 
land, who derive support and wealth from these 
countries, must be sacrificed. The navy must re- 
ceive a deadly blow ; commerce must be destroy- 
ed ; a revenue of six millions and a half must be for 
ever lost to the people of England, for which new 
taxes to that amount must come out of their pock- 
ets, making altogether a total loss of thirteen mil- 
lions every year. Rich and populous colonies must 
be abandoned, which will be taken possession of by 
our enemies, who will be strengthened in proportion 
to our loss. One hundred millions of property 
must be destroyed ; and the slave trade will flou- 
rish, and be carried on to a greater extent than 
ever, when these colonies shall have been trans- 
ferred to foreign powers, who will learn experience 
from our follies, and will never consent to measures 
which must equally injure them, for the purpose of 
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aHdwiTig m to mdmopolize the isrugar and cofifee 
market from our East India possessions* 

It is possible that, in the course of time, the East 
Indies might supply the loss of the West in this 
liespect, but foreign powers are not blind to these 
coni&equienit>es. Tliey must perceive, that if they 
fellow our example the same results must ensue, and 
that the Abandonment of these colonies would give 
to England, fi^om her East India possessions, a com- 
plete preponderance and command in the European 
mMkeU 

Iiistead of persecuting the West Indians, and en- 
deavouring thus unjxistly to deprive them of their 
property, it would be but equitable to consider the 
hardships of every description which they have 
endured, and which are increasing. Their present 
situation is such as rather to excite commiseration 
and sympathy than the spirit of hostility, which is 
so actively set in motion against them. The sugar 
planters are sinking under the weight of the heavy 
duties imposed on their produce, the heavy ex- 
pense of cultivation, and the depreciated prices of 
sugar. 

The war^duty of 6s. 6d. has not yet been taken 
off, though the pledge of government was solemnly 
given that with peace it should cease. 

Ten years have now elapsed, and not one shilling 
of duty is diminished. But what was offered as a 
compensation ? — ^a reduction of 4*$. on molasses ! 
The amount of this article is about one- third of the 
amount of sugar ; so that colonies were offered 43. 
on molassses, in lieu of 19^. 6rf., to which they are 
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entitled on sugar. Had the pledge of govertimetit 
been redeemed, the planter would have saved inany 
millions, which government have received during 
the ten years of peace. Is this feir? — is it bare 
justice ? 

The rum, with which the planter formerly paid 
off the colonial expense, is a drug, and does not 
pay the expense of manufacturing it- The »<>«• 
intercourse with America compelled the latter to 
resort to her own resources ; and when the tmd«i 
was revived, she would no longer receive oetf 
rum, as she preferred the qpirits which her own 
distilleries produced. 

The last order in council imposing ten per cent* 
additional duty, has aimed another deadly blow at 
these unfortunate countries ; for it is not to be sup- 
posed that the Americans, who previously to this 
last addition complained of the duties, will feel any 
disposition to come to us, when they are increased* 

Every political measure pursued towards these 
colonies seems dictated by some evil genius ; but, 
alas ! it is to be feared, that its pernicious influence 
will not be confined to them alone, but will extend 
its destructive effects to the whole empire. Let the 
people of England no longer be deluded to their 
ruin by the acts of designing men, who are work- 
ing their own secret purposes, and who, if success- 
ful, will bring down upon their heads evils which 
no time can remedy. 

Let them reflect, that the sin of slavery is na- 
tional, and lies not at our door, and that the atone- 
ment also ought to be national. The colonies must 
fall, and if the prospect of revenge would alleviate 
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their wrongs, they well know that their own de- 
struction will recoil upon the heads of their ene- 
mies. 

May, however, the happy genius which has hi- 
therto blessed our common country, and led her 
through the greatest perils to her present height of 
glory, still guide her councils, and lead her to the 
adoption of a policy, which in preserving and pro- 
tecting the properties, liberties, and lives of her 
subjects in this part of her dominions, will also tend 
to her own security, and to give stability to that 
power, wealth, and renown, which she has so ho- 
nourably acquired. 
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A. 

(proclamation.) 

George R. 

Whereas we have taken into our royal consideration, the ex- 
tensive aild valuable acquisitions in America, secured to our 
crown by the late definitive treaty of peace, concluded at Paris 
the lOth of February last; and being desirous that all our 
loving subjects, as well of our kingdoms as of our colonies in 
America may avail themselves with all convenient speed of the 
great benefits and advantages which must accrue therefrom to 
their commerce, manufactures, and navigation ; we have thought 
fit, with the advice of our Privy Council, to issue this our Royal 
Proclamation, hereby to publish and declare to all our loving sub- 
jects, that we have, with the advice of our said Privy Council, 
granted our letters patent under our great seal of Great Britain, 
to erect within the countries and islands ceded and confirmed 
to us by the said treaty, four distinct and separate governments, 
styled and called by the names of Quebec, East Florida, West 
Florida, and Granada. 

1st. Boundaries of Quebec described. 

2d« do. do. East Florida, do. 

3d. do. do. West Florida, do. 

4th. The government of Granada comprehending the island 
with that name, together with the Granadines, and the islands 
of Dominica, St. Vincent, and Tobago. 

[An extension of the Fisheries off the coast of Labrador is 
here noticed, with the annexation of St. John's, Cape Breton, 
and its appurtenances to Nova Scotia, and the lands between 
the rivers Alatamaha and St. Mary's to Georgia.] 

It then proceeds as follows : — 

And whereas it will greatly contribute to the speedy settling 
of our said new governments, that our loving subjects should 
be informed of our paternal care for the security of the liberties 
and 'properties of those tvho are and shall become inhabitants 
thereof: We have thought it fit to publish and declare, by this 
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our Proclamation, that we have in the letters patent under our 
great seal of Great Britain, by which the said governments are 
constituted, given express power and directions to our go- 
vernors of our said colonies respectively, that so soon as the 
state and circumstances of the said colonies will admit thereof, 
they shall, with the advice and consent of the members of our 
Council, summon and call General Assemblies within the said 
governments respectively, in such manner and form as is used 
and directed in those colonies and provinces in America •vohich 
are under our immediate government; and we have also given 
power to the said Governors, with the consent of our said Coun- 
cils, and the representatives of the people so to be summoned 
as aforesaid, to make, constitute, and ordain, Laws, Statutes, 
and Ordinances for the public peace, welfare, and good govern- 
ment of our said colonies, and of the people and inhabitants 
thereof, as nearly as may be agreeable to the laws of England, 
and under such regulations and restnctions as are used in other 
colonies ; and in the mean time, and until such assemblies can 
be called as aforesaid, cdl persons inhabiting in or resorting to 
our said colonies^ may confide in our Royal protection for the 
enjoyment of the benefit of the laws of our realm of England ; for 
which purposes we have given power, under our great seal, to 
the Governors of our said colonies respectively, to erect and 
constitute, with the advice of our said Councils respectively, 
Courts of Judicature, and Public Justice, within our said colo- 
nies, for the hearing and determining all causes, as well cri- 
minal as civil, according to law and equity, and as near as may 
be agreeable to the laws of England, with liberty to all persons 
who may think themselves aggrieved by the sentences of such 
Courts in all civil cases, to appeal, under the usual limitations 
and' restrictions, to us in our Privy Council. 

Given at our Court of SL JameSr tlie 7th day of October, t763» 
in the Third Year of the King's Reign, 

GOD SAVE THE KING. 



B. 
DOMINICA. 

The Report of the Committee of the Legislature appointed to c»- 
guire into and report on certain queries relative to the condi' 
tiony treatment, rights and privileges of the Negro population 
of this Island. 

Your Committee beg leave to state to your Honorable House^ 
that, though the pressure of the important subjects submittecl 
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tfi their coDsideration, has oat allowed theja to devote to theic 
examination, so much time and attention as they deserve; they 
nevertheless have been enabled to procure from the most respecth 
able and authentic sources, a mass of information, which com* 
pletely establishes that every care and attention is paid to the 
happiness and comforts, as well as to the moral and religious ib,-* 
struction of the slaves* 

From many individuals possessing, from others having the 
superin tendance and care of the largest estates, belonging to^ 
resident and absent proprietors, from the clergymen of the dif^ 
ferent religious persuasions, from medical gentlemen of higb 
character and extensive practice, from the register of sls^ve^, 
from the records of the courts of justice and from the laws q£ 
the Island, they have procured a body of evidence upon which, 
they have founded their report, to the truth of which they chal^ 
lenge the severest investigation. 

Your Committee beg leave to state to your Honorable Qoase*, 
that the general and individual condition of the Negroes issach: 
as to secure to them every comfort and ei\joyment consisteol 
with their situation in the country. 

The state of slavery, established, not by the laws of the colo- 
nies, but by those of Great Britain, is soothed and ameliorated 
by the kindness and humanity of the West Indian Proprietor* 
Amply provided by the care of his owner (enforced by thie. aik^ 
thority of tlie Law ) with every necessary and comfort of life, 
the Negro can never feel the hardships of want, is never di^ 
tressed by the cares of a starving family, and secure in the pc^* ^ 
session of a comfortable house, can never know the misery of 
iseeing his family and children driven from the shelter of hia 
roof by the cruelty of a creditor, or the hardships of the times^ 
nor doomed to depend on charity for the support of a wretched 
existence. 

In sickness he is provided with medical attendance* and every 
attention and care is bestowed upon him which his situation re- 
quires. That this is not a vain, but effectual provision of the 
law, and strictly attended to, your Committee refer to the Wt^ 
nexed certificates of three medical gentlemen who attend tbet 
greater number of estates in this Island. 

Your Committee declare that punishments have gready de^ 
creased, that the use of the cart-whip has, very generally beea> 
laid aside, for which the cat, used in the army, has been substi*^ 
tuted, that, for the greatest offiances, the number of thirty-nine 
stripes never is, and cannot, by an express law of the island, bo: 
inflicted ; for much less offences than which, a soldier w-ould ba 
condemned to the horrible and disgusting punishment of two Of- 
three hundred lashes; and the cat in use is much smaller than, 
the one used in the army« 

By a law of the island, the various provisions of which are en- 
forced by severe penalties of fine or imprisonment, every pro- 
prietor of slaves is compelled to provide for his negroes, suffi* 
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cient and wholesome food, with a comfortable house, and in 
aickness medical attendance, with wine, and every necessary in- 
dulgence which the physician may direct. If the proprietors 
prefer it, they also may allot a sufficient piece of land, not less 
than half an acre, to each negro for his provision ground, with 
time for the proper cultivation. In addition to which they are 
allowed to cultivate as much land as they please without any re- 
striction whatsoever, and it is the particular duty of the manager 
and overseer to see that the time allowed by law, for cultivating 
their grounds, is properly applied to that purpose. It is a no- 
torious fact that many industrious negroes, from the produce of 
their grounds, have obtained their own freedom as well as that 
of their families, and some have even purchased, and are actu- 
ally owners and possessors of other negroes ; and for the truth of 
this statement, your Committee refer to the accompanying cer- 
tificate from the register of slaves, by which it will appear that 
their owners have returned slaves, not as their own property but 
as that of these negroes, thereby furnishing evidence against 
themselves, and in favour of the negro proprietors. 

Their property of every kind is secured to them by the law, 
and any person guilty of depriving a negro of his property is 
compelled, by summary process, to appear before a magistrate, 
to be fined for such oTOnce, and the magistrate is authorized to 
direct such fine to be paid to such slave. 

In the moral character of the country, they have even a 
stronger protection, in the execration and contempt with which 
any individual of the community would be followed, who should 
presume to deprive a negro of any part of his property. Slaves 
are competent, under certain restrictions, to give evidence in 
courts of justice, and, on reference to the records, it will be 
found that the property and persons of this class have enjoyed 
equal protection with that of the white inhabitant. At this mo- 
ment, there are two informations on the files of the Court of 
Chancery, one on behalf of a poor negro boy, named John, by 
His Majesty's Attorney General, and another on behalf of seven 
filaves claiming their freedom; and which suits are conducted 
free of any expense whatever, as will appear by the annexed 
certificate of the register of that court. In the last of these 
suits, the plaintiffs claim their freedom absolutely on an account 
of rents and profits of a negro which they claim as their own, 
jfor the purpose of purcha%$ing their manumission. 

By the law, religious instruction is strictly enjoined ; and it 
will appear, by reference to the accompanying certificates of the 
Catholic and Wesleyan clergymen, that the greater part of the 
negro population enjoy the blessings of religion to the fullest 
extent. 

Your Committee call the attention of this House to the fact 
that a public school has been lately established for the purpose 
of religious instructioui for the support of which, many of the 
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first and most respectable individuals in the colony have contri- 
buted. For further information on this head, your Committee 
refer to the accompanying papers, which have been furnished 
by Mr. Dawes, the Church Missionary and Director, pro tern" 
pore, of the school, and to the letter of that gentleman to Mr. 
Henry Glanville, one of your Committee. 
' With regard to discipline, the law specially provides for the 
protection of the negro from severe punisliments. The owner 
of a slave cannot inflict more than thirty-nine lashes, the mana- 
ger is limited to twenty, and the overseer cannot exceed five. 

Any person accused of cruel treatment, must submit to be 
exammed before a magistrate upon oath, and, in case of his re- 
fusal to answer, his contumacy is taken as an admission of guilt; 
an anomalous precedent in British jurisprudence in favour of the 
slave, by which the party accused is compelled to furnish evi- 
dence against himself; and power is given to the court to order 
the slave to be taken from his owner, to prevent the possibility 
of his again becoming the victim of a cruel master; an instance 
of which actually occurred in the case of the negro Thornton, 
who, by the order of the Court of King's Bench, was transferred 
from his owner to another master. 

Your Committee further state that the baptism of negroes is 
directed and enjoined by the law, and the increase of late has 
been very considerable, as will appear by the returns of the 
Protestant and Catholic clergymen, and of the Wesleyan Me^ 
thodist Missionary accompanying this report; the reason why 
the two latter so much exceed the former, is that the mass of 
the negro population are Catholics, and those who are not, ad- 
here principally to the Wesleyan Missionaries. 

On the subject of marriages, your Committee beg leave to ob- 
serve that they have lately increased, but not so much as is to be 
desired; that this, however, is not to be attributed to any defect 
of the law, nor to any impediment offered by the planters, who 
encourage and promote matrimony amongst such slaves as have 
a just idea of its moral obligation, and only object to it on occa- 
sions when the character and conduct of the individual shews 
him incapable of estimating the duties and advantages of the 
married state. 

With regard to the transfer of negroes, your Committee re- 
port that it is the universal practice to dispose of negroes in 
families; and it is so evidently the interest of the planter, that 
scarcely one would be found so blind to their own advantage as 
not to purchase them in families : in addition to which the law 
specially provides that no child, under twelve years of age, shall 
be sold without the mother. 

With regard to manumissions, the colonial tax is trifling, not 
exceeding seven guineas, but the negro who has purchased his 
manumission is totally free from the power of his master, even 
before payment of the tax, and the tax is not for the purpose of 
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revenue, but to secure a provision for poor free persons, many 
of whom are on the pension list of the colony; the number of 
manumissions since January, 1821, amounts to one hundred and 
eight, and the free persons enjoying pensions from the colony, 
in a list of twenty-seven individuals^ amount to ten, as will ap^ 
pear by the annexed return under the hand of the public trea- 
surer. 

Your Compiittee feel convinced that the condition of the 
negroes has much improved, and is daily improving, that their 
wants and comforts, in health and sickness, are carefully attend 
ed to, that punishments are proportioned to offences, and have 
greatly decreased, that they enjoy the benefits of religious in- 
struction, possess the mean^ of acquiring property and freedorn ; 
and your Comipittee feel no hesitation in saying that the gene- 
rality of the negroes are happy and contented, and will so re- 
main, if their minds are not excited and inflamed by the delusive 
hopes of emancipation. 

JOHN LAIDLAW. 

WILLIAM BLANC. 

HENRY J. GLANVILLE, 

JOSEPH COURT. 

ROBERT BURT. 



DOMINICA. 

CERTIFICATE OP DR. GREENWAY. 

I do hereby certify, That for upwards of thirty years past, I 
have had the medical care of several of the largest plantations 
in this island ; and that during that period I have in general 
found every attention paid to the comforts of the negroes, in 
providing them with wine, medicines, and every other necessary, 
and that my instructions in regard to their proper diet have 
been strictly attended to, and have witnessed the greatest soli- 
citqde for their recovery. And I do further certify, That for 
several years past the situation of the negro population, as far 
as has come within my knowledge, has been gradually much 
ameliorated in every respect. 

Given under my hand at Roseau, this 5th day of June, 1823. 

JOHN GREENWAY, 
Surgeon and Practitioner of Physic* 



DOMINICA. 

CflHTIiriCATK OF DR. SPALDING. 

I do hereby certify. That for upwards of three years past, I 
have had the medical attendance of several plantations in this 
island : and that during that period I have in general found 
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every attentioti paid to the comfort of the sick, in providing 
them with medicines, wine, ahd every other necessary, and that 
my instructions in regard to their proper diet have beeti strictly 
attended to. And I do further certify. That the iiegro popu- 
lation, as far as they have come within my knowledge, are com- 
fortably lodged and furnished with every thing that relates to 
the necessaries and conveniences of life. 

Given under ray hand at Roseau, thiB 6th day of June, 162S. 

JOHN SPALDING, Surgeon. 



DOMINICA. 

CERTIFICATE OF DR. JOHNSTONE. 

I do hereby certify. That I have resided in this colony thirty- 
two years ; and that during the greatest part of that timb I 
have had the medical care of a number of large estates in dif- 
ferent parts of the island, that for the last six years I have had 
the care of all the principale states in the quarter of St. Joseph's, 
and that I always found the proprietors and attorneys of the dif- 
ferent properties anxious that every attention should be paid fo 
the comfort of sick negroes, by allowing them wine and every 
article of nourishment necessafy for thdr situation * and that toy 
directions respecting their medicines and diet have beeh uni- 
formly attended to. 

I do further Certify, That the condition of the negroes gene- 
rally, in this quarter, has be^ very much ameliorated, in eveiy 
respect during the 6ix years that I have resided iti it. 

JAMES JOHNSTONE, M.D. 

St. Joseph's, June 8th, 1823. 



CJ^ltTIFlCATS OF RE0lSTRATI0l^4 

Treasury Office, Roseau, Dominida, June 12th, 16123. 
I do hereby certify to tdl whom it may concern. That the 
following SiaVes, vi^ 

Victoire, a female, black, 46 years, an African, 
Rosalie, do. do. 2 do. a Creole, 
Have been duly recorded in my office by R. Burt. Esq. as the 
joint property of Moise, Jude, artd Harriet, slates On the Re- 
source estate, the property of Burt and Charrarier, conformable 
to law ; and that the foregoing is a true and accurate description 
of said slaves, faithfully extracted from the original slave regis- 
try of this island. 

For JAMES CORLET, Treasurer. 

W. H. REDMAN. 
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CERTIFICATE OF REGISTRATION. 

Treasury Office, Roseau, Dominica, June 12th, 1825. 
I do hereby certify to all whom it may concern, That the 
following slave, viz. 

Fran9oise, female, black, 46 years old. an African, 
Hath been duly recorded in my office as the property of Vero- 
nique, a slave on the Geneva estate, the property of the Hon'ble 
J. P. Lockhart, and purchased by herself, conformably to law, 
and that the foregoing is a true and accurate description of said 
slave, faithfully extracted from the original slave registry of this 
island. 

For JAMES CORLET, Treasurer. 

W. H. REDMAN. 



DOMINICA. 

CERTIFICATE OF THE REGISTER IN THE COURT OF 

CHANCERY. 

I do hereby certify. That on the 7th day of May, in the pre- 
sent year, an information was filed in the court of Chancery, by 
Mr. Henry GlanviUe, barrister at law, and solicitor in the cause, 
ia the name of his Majesty's attorney-general, on -behalf of 
John, an indigent negro boy, praying the establishment of his 
fi*eedom. 

Also that a bill was filed on the llth day of November last 
past by Mr. Henry Glanville, on behalf of Pauline, an indigent 
negro woman, her five children and grand-child, praying that 
their freedom might be established by their next friend Ellinor ; 
that the said bill was afterwards withdrawn at the suggestion of 
the court, that an information might be filed on their behalf by 
his Mtyesty's solicitor-general, Mr. Henry Glanville, to enable 
them to prosecute their suit, free of expense; and that Mr. 
Henry Glanville, as solicitor-general, has this day filed an in- 
formation accordingly. 

HENRY B. TULLOH, 

June 19th, 18^3. Act. Register in Chancery. 



DOMINICA. 

CERTIFICATE OF THE REV. JAMES CATTS. 

I do hereby certify. That full liberty is granted at present to 
the Weslcyan missionaries to visit the estates where the slaves 
are not Roman catholics, for the purpose of imparting religious 
instructions by all the proprietors or their representatives, to 
whom application has been made. 

JAMES CATTS, 
Superintendant of the Wesleyan Missionaries.. 
. June 5th, 1828. 
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DOMINICA. 

CERTIFICATE OF THE CATHOLIC PRIEST. 

I do hereby certify, That since ray arrival in this island, in 
the year 1819, every facility has been granted by the pro- 
prietors of estates, to enable the negroes to attend divine service 
on Sundays and the holidays at the Roman Catholic church ; 
and that the attendance of the negroes is so great that the 
church is crowded to excess, and that every attention is paid 
to their religious instruction, and that hardly a Sunday passes 
without the communion being administered to slaves. 

Given under my hand at Roseau, this llth day of June, 1823. 

JEAN DE LA HOS XIMENO, Cur6. 



LETTER qjf MR. DAWES. 

Roseau, Dominica, 6th June, 1823. 

Sir — In compliance with your request, that I would furnish 
you with a statement of my experience of the disposition 
evinced by the community of this island, toward the instruction 
of the lower orders in the doctrines and duties of the Christian 
religion ; I herewith present you with a few printed copies of 
an account of the formation of a Dominica Auxiliary Church 
Missionary Society, which took place in February last, in con- 
sequence of a representation from myself (as agent to the 
Church Missionary Society instituted in London), to his Excel- 
lency the Earl of Huntingdon, governor, and as many of the 
most respectable characters in the community, as I could meet 
with in town. 

This account, I conceive, Sir, speaks almost as forcibly to the 
purpose as can be desired. It may not, however,^ be irrelevant 
to add, that, in making the representation, I was much gratified 
by obtaining the signatures to a written paper on the subject of 
thirty-one persons in succession^ among whom were his excel- 
lency the governor, the honourable the chief justice, and all the 
other members of the council then in the island, the honour- 
able the speaker, and ten other members of the assembly, the 
reverend the rector of the parish of St. George, one gentleman 
of the legal profession, a fourth, resident in the country, has 
since become a subscriber, and five of the most respectable 
merchants, two of whom have been since elected into the as- 
sembly. A society was in - consequence formed on the 14th 
February, but the opening of the school was unavoidably de- 
layed, from the want of a suitable teacher, until the 3d of May, 
when a young gentleman, with respectable testimonials, having 
been appointed*, a school room, kindly lent to the Society by 
Charles Court, Esquire, was opened in form by the Rev. H. C. 

* With a salary of ldO(. per annum. 
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C. Newman, the rector, when his excellency and suite, with 
several other gentlemen and some ladies attended, and a very- 
appropriate and impressive prayer, composed for the occasion, 
was put up by the rector. A gentleman, having the care of 
many estates in the island, the second time I met him on the 
business in question, expressed his readiness to receive a teacher, 
whenever a suitable one could be procured on one estate which 
is centrical to two others, for the exclusive purpose of affording 
instruction to the slaves, to allow him a house and sufficient 
salary. The school above mentioned is situated in this town, 
and has now twenty-seven scholars, which number is rapidly in- 
creasing. The scholars are in general tractable, and making as 
good progress as can reasonably be expected. A sufficient 
supply of school books has been furnished by me, on account 
of the Church Missionary Society, and some bibles and testa- 
ments by the Antigua Auxiliary Bible Society. If you con- 
ceive that I may be able to afford any farther information on 
this truly interesting subject, it will give me pleasure to do 
so. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

WM. DAWES, 
Agent and Director of Schools in die West Indies,, 
for the Church Missionary Socj^ty. 

H^enry J. GlanviUe, Esq. 



FORMATION OV A DOMINICA AUXILIARY C^JU^CH MISS|ONARX 

SOCIETT. 



At a meeting of severa) of the principal inh^bltaQts.of the 
island of Dominica, held at Mrs* Anderson's Tavei;Q» in the 
town of Roseau, on Friday the HtK of February 1823 j, for tJhe 
purpose of considering of, and adopting the most effectual mode 
of affording instructiop in reading^nd Christian, l^owJj^dge to 
thye lower orders of the community,, 

The Hpijour^le Archibald Glosteri Chief Justiqe, i^ the 

Chair, 

The following Resolutions were unanimously passed : 

First Resolution — moved by the Hon'ble William^ Anderaoo, 
seconded by Frederick H. Garraway, Esq. 

1st, ** That the view« and objects of the Church Midsibnacy 
Society established in London, have the most cordial approb»- 
tion of this meeting." 

Second Resolution — moved apd seconded by the same» 

*^ That therefore, for the effectual promotion of these views 
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And objects, ain Auxiliary Society, to be designated *- The Do- 
minica Au&iliary Church Missionary Society, be now formed." 

Third Resolution — moved by the Hou*bIe the Chief Justice, 
seconded by Alexander Dalrymple, Esq. 

*' That the Hon'ble Robert Reid be elected President of the 
Society." 

Fourth Resolution — moved by Henry Trew, Esq., seconded 
by £dward Dowdy, Esq. 

" That the Hon'ble Archibald Gloster, President of the 
Council, and the Hon*ble William Anderson, Speaker of the 
Assembly, be elected vice-presidents of this society. 

Fifth Resolution — moved by the Hon'ble Robert Garraway, 
seconded by Alexander Dalrymple, Esq. 

•* That James Corlet, Esq., be elected treasurer of this so- 
ciety for the ensuing year.' 

Sixth Resolution — moved by Lieut. Col. Lodington, second- 
ed by Edward Dowdy, Esq. 

** That the Hon'bles Robert Garraway and William Blanc, 
Ralph Ashton, John Lodington, Edward Dowdy, Alexander 
Dalrymple, Frederick H. Garraway, Henry Trew, Henry Glan- 
ville, and Adam Paterson, Esqs. be appointed a Committee for 
managing the atfairs of this society for the ensuing year." 

Seventh Resolution — moved by the Hon'ble Wm. Blanc, se- 
conded by Ralph Ashton, Esq. 

** That a deputation, consisting of the president, vice presi- 
dents, treasurer, and two other members of the committee, do 
wait on his excellency Che Rfgtit Hon^ble the Earl of Hunting- 
don, and most respectfully solicit 'the favour of his countenance 
and support, by becoming the patron of this society." 

Eighth Resolution — moved by the Rev'd H. C C Newman, 
seconded by James Corlet, Esq. 

" That the existing state of the lower orders of this com- 
munity is such, as to demand the utmost exertions of all its 
powers to be exclusively directed to the instruction of such in- 
dividuals as need it, in reading, so as to enable them to peruse 
the Holy Scriptures, and to affordinjg tliem such other instruction 
in the principles of tl)e Christian religion, as is not inconsistent 
with the articles, homilies, and liturgy of the United Church of 
England and Ireland. — This society, however, does not, in its 
l^resent infant state, feel competent to ofer any contribution to 
the funds of the Parent Society ; but will thankfully avail itself 
6f any assistance, with respect to Bibles, Testaments, school- 
^ooks, ot otherwise, which that society may think proper to a^- 
ford." 

Ninth resolution—moved by Ralph Ashton, Esq. seconded 
by Henry Glanville, Esq. 

'* That the following be adopted, as the standing laws and 
regulations of the Auxiliary Society." 

1st. That this institution shall be designated *' The Dominica 
Auxiliary Church Missioilary Society." Arid shall consist of a 
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patron, a president, two vice presidents and a treasurer, and 
lilso of life and annual members ; together with such other 
officers as may be deemed necessary for conducting the affairs 
of the society. 

2d. Every person subscribing annually, the sum of two pounds 
ten shillings and upward, should be deemed a member of this 
society, during the continuance of such subscription. 

Sd. Every person giving a benefaction of twenty-five pounds 
and upward, shall be a member for life. 

4th. Every clergyman subscribing one pound five shillings 
annually shall be considered a member during the continuance 
of such subscription. 

5th. The committee shall have the power of appointing such 
persons as shall have rendered essential services to the society, 
members for life. 

6th. The annual meeting of the members of the society, shall 
be held in Roseau, on the third Friday in January, when the 
proceedings of the foregoing year shall be reported by the 
committee, the accounts presented, and a treasurer and a com- 
mittee chosen for the ensuing year. 

7th« A special general meeting of the members of the society, 
at which not less than ten shall constitute a quorum, shall be 
called at any time, at the requisition of the committee or of 
any seven members, on addressing a letter to the secretary, 
specifying the object of the meeting. — Ten days* notice shall be 
given in the newspaper of any such intended meeting, and of 
the purpose ibr which it is called ; which shall be deemed suffi- 
cient publicity. 

8th. At all general meetings and at those of the committee, 
the patron, or, in his absence the president, or, in his absence 
one of the vice-presidents; should neither of the vice presidents 
be present, the treasurer ; and in his absence, such member, as 
shall be voted for that purpose, shall preside at the meeting. 

9th. None of the rules of the institution shall be repealed or 
altered, or any new one established, but at the annual meeting, 
or at a special meeting called for that purpose. 

10th. An anniversary sermon shall be requested to be preached 
in the established church in Roseau, and a collection made at 
the doors of the church, for the purposes of this institution. 

11th. The committee shall consist often members, exclusive 
of the patron, president, vice-presidents, treasurer, and of all 
such clergymen as are members of the society, and it shall 
meet at least once in three months, on the third Friday in 
January, April, July, and October, for the despatch of any 
business which may be brought before it, and any five of the 
committee shall be a quorum. 

12th. The patron, president, vice presidents, and treasurer, 
shall be ex'officio members of the committee. 

13th. When any vacancy shall happen in the committee, by 
death or absence, the remaining members shall have power 
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to supply such vacancy from among the members of the society, 
until the next general meeting ; provided that no member of 
the committee shall be conndered as having vacated his seat, 
until he shall have been absent from the island six months. 

14th* A secretary and collector, in one person, shall be 
chosen by the committee, who shall attend all meetings of 
the committee, and general meetings. He shall collect all sub- 
scriptions and donations within the town of Roseau,' and pay 
them regularly, every Friday, into the hands of the treasurer. 
15th. The business of the committee shall be to enquire for 
and appoint teachers, to fix the station where they are to act^ 
to order, through the depositary*, the distribution of lessons, 
books, &c. to the different schools, of which the principal 
teacher in each school,' is to have the charge ; to receive from 
the secretary, the monthly reports of the teacher, and when 
necessary, to appoint a superintendant, or any other officer, 
which it may deem requisite, or to adopt any other measure, 
subject to the approbation of the next general meeting, which 
it may deem promotive of the objects of this society. 

16th. The teachers shall be persons of good religious and 
moral character. They shall be competent to teach their 
scholars to read the Holy Scriptures fluently, and to explain 
to them the meaning of such words as may not be in common 
use among the lower orders, but more especially of those 
passages of scripture which particularly enforce the perform- 
ance of the relative duties of persons in their humble station. 
They shall not, on any pretence, admit into their respective 
schools, any book, lesson, or printed paper, but such as shall 
be delivered to them, or sanctioned, by the committee ; nor 
shall they extend their teaching than that to which they may 
be appointed in their respective schools. In short, they must 
consider it their bounden duty, to use their utmost endeavours 
to instil into the minds of their scholars, the genuine doctrines 
of the Gospel ; the practice of which, will, by the blessing of 
God, insure them the favour and approbation of all good men 
while they live ; and through the merits of a Redeemer, eternal 
and unspeakable felicity in the Kingdom of Glory I 

17th. The principal teacher in each school shall keep a regu- 
lar journal, according to a prescribed form, and deliver a copy 
thereof monthly to the secretary, for the inspection of the 
committee at their next meeting. He shall also keep a register, 
by which the attendance, proficiency, conduct ana disposition 
of each scholar may be seen, and deliver the same to the secre- 
tary, on the day previous to each quarterly meeting of the 
committee for its inspection. 

18th. A friendly intercourse shall be maintained with other 
protestant societies engaged in the same benevolent design of 
propagating the knowledge of the christian religion. 

« 

* The office of depositary is nsoally additional to-|that of treasurer. 
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iQthi^ It 11$ recommended to eyerrj member of the iiociety, t(f 
pray to Almighty God for » bl^ssrng upon its de&tgns, uficler H 
full cofttietion that u»Iess He '' prevent d$ in ttW oui* doirtg» 
with his most gracioui^ favour aitd further qs wifth hh cofitinii^ 
be)p/' we oannot reasonably bofiie thait its endeavours will be 
crowned with the desnred sacceiiB. 

Then the foUowTng-resolucroAs were passed unanimously: 

Tenth resokitionf — moved by the Hon'W© Willidm Biancy 
seconded by Ralf h Asbtony Esq.- 

^' That the thanks of tbis meeting are most cordially given 
to William Dawes, Esq. for the zeal, temper, and ability he 
ha» manifested in the promotion of an institution s^o highly im- 
portant and desirable as that which has this day been esta- 
blished." 

Eleventh resolution— moved by Henry Glanviile, Esq. se- 
conded by the Hon*ble William Blanc. 

*' That the thanks of this meeting be given to his honor the 
chief justice, for his conduct in the chair in countenancing and' 
promoting the objects of this institution." 

Twelfth resolution — amoved by Lieut. Col. Lodington, se- 
conded by Edward Dovf^dy, £sq>. 

*' That the proceedings of thid meeting be printed in the 
Doiuinrca Chronicle." 

ARCHIBAI/D GLOSTEH, Chairman. 



The meeting being adjourned ;. the chief justi^ce waited on 
his Excellency, the Earlr of Huntingdon, to know when it 
would suit his convenience to receive the deputation^ when his 
lordship was pleased to appoint the next day at 1 1 o'clock. 

Saturday the 15th.— The deputation eonsisting of the follow-* 
ing members^ the Hon'ble the chief justice^ the H<>n'ble William 
Anderson, speaker of the assembly, the Rev. H. C. C. New- 
man, James Corlet, and Frederick H. Gftrraway, Esqrs.^ wmted 
on his Excellency according, te appointdi^nt,. when the chief 
justice addre6S4>.dhi& lordship- 09 foilon^ ^^ 
'< My Lous, 

*^ A society was- yesterday established in tiHe colon3f,:as'Auxt- 
liBiy to the Church Missionary Society of Lendob} whosd view^ 
and objects are^ to contribute te the iastf uotito of the poorest 
classes in reading, the Holy Scriptures,/ and te affiordUhem' such 
other ixXfiormation in the christian r^igion, astbeattides^ hmnt« 
lies and liturgy o£ the ohtfrch of Ernglandr wah-asl^ Of thiil 
society we are a deputation, and are- direotl^d' te^ solkit yoop 
lordship>. as sovernor of thisr iskuid, te'honoilr the institution 
by becoining its patron." 

To which his- lordshijsi repliedi 
" Gentlemen, 

*^ It was with the greatest pleasure I heard of tlie unaiiimity 



which prevailed at your meeting yesterday ; but where the ob<« 
ject is charity and instruction to the poor, every hand and 
heart will unite. — I cheerfully accept the honour of becoming 
the patron of the Auxiliary Church Missionary Society of 
Dominica." 

The chief justice then resumed as> follows :— 

^* In the name of this society, I beg to thank your lordship 
for your condescension in accepting this appointment. 

** As the representative of a most gracious and benevolent 
sovereign^ we looked to your lordship's acquiescence in our re- 
quest, independent of your established character for piety and 
charity, which must always excite your lordship to take deep 
interest in the progress of Christianity and the education of the 
poor. 

'• Under*your lordship's fostering care and protection we trust 
the labours of the society will prosper, and that it may receive, 
as it proceeds, an increasing degree of public regard. ' 

His lordship most graciously concluded in the foHowing words 
of reply : 

*' 1 cannot suffer the deputation te depart without further ex- 
pressing a hope that our best thanks may, be givea to Mr. 
Dawes, the worthy agent of the Church Missionary Society, 
for his unwearied attentions. Every assistance possiole, in my 
power, will be at all times afforded to the society.*' 

WILLIAM DAWES. 
Secretary pro tempore. 



X.ETTSa Off THK. BEX.. H. C C. NEWMAN. 

Sir, 
Agreeably to the Governor's- Requisition, I send you, for the 
information of the House of Assembly, the enclosed retura of 
the baptisms and marriagj&s of slaves. 

I am. Sir, your obedient humble servant, 

Hu G. C. NEWMAN. 
30th May, 1823. 



Return of Baptisma and Marriages of SlUves solemnized by 
me for the last two years* 

». G. C. NEWMAN. 
30th May, 1823. 

During the year 1821 .•••...« None. 

— 1822 6 Baptisms. 

1822 *. 2 Marriages. 

. , — 1823.. -.6 Baptisms. 
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Return of Baptisms of Slaves performed by the Roman Ca- 
tholic Clergyman in the Island of Dominica. 

From Ist January 1821 to Ist January 1822 323 

1st January 1822 to Ist January 1823 325 

1st January 1823 to 245th May 1823 146 

Total 794 



I do hereby certify* that the above is a correct Return of 
Slaves baptised by the Roman Catholic clergyman, as appears 
by the Register. 

JEAN DE LA HOS XIMENO, 

Cure. 



Returns of Marriages of Slaves celebrated by the Roman 
Catholic clergyman in the island of Dominica. 

From Ist January 1821 to 1st January 1822 15 Marriages. 

1st January 1822 to 1st January 1823 17 ditto. 

1st January 1823 to 7th June 1823 5 ditto. 

Total 37 



I do hereby certify, that the above is a correct Return of the 
Marriages of Slaves celebrated by the Roman Catholic clergy- 
man, as appears by the Register. 

JEAN DE LA HOS XIMENO, 

CwL 



Baptisms of Slaves performed by the Wesleyan Missionaries, 
from the 1st of January 1821, to May 30th, 1823. 

Place, Estate, or Owner's Name. 

Roseau, Mary Cowes 1 Baptised. 

i»-~ Rainey 1 do. 

Canefield Estate 1 do. 

Macaucherie.. 4 do. 

Clarke Hall 5 do. 

Hillsborough 4 do. 

Sugar Loaf. 5 do. 

Point Round 11 do. 

Bell Hall 2 do. 

CoUege 5 do. 

Picard 1 do. 

Clifton * 2 do. 
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Place, Estate, or Owner's Name. 

Portsmouth Town. 

Kirwan 1 Baptised. 

tit. A. Nisbet ] do. 

■ Rosette 1 do. 

Home 1 do. 

Mr. Johnson 1 do. 

Hatton Garden Estate 28 do. 

Melville Hall 12 do. 

Eden g do. 

Mr. Noble 1 do. 

Total 96 



JAMES CATTS, 

Wesleyan Missionary. 



Marriages performed between Slaves by the Wesleyan Mis« 
sionaries, from the Ist January 1821> to 30th May 182S. 

Roseau, Miss Clarke, owner 1 couple married. 

Hon'ble A. Gloster, 1 female 7 , ^^.,.j^ 
Bostick,lman f 1 <^o"P^e- 

Canefield Estate 1 do* 

J. P. Lockhart's Estate, Grand Bay, 1 do. 

Hillsborough Estate .....8 do. 

Clarke Hall .4 do. 

Sugar Loaf... • 1 do. 

Ditto 1 man*. 

Picard 1 woman*. 

Bell Hall 1 woman*. 

Ditto 1 man*. 

Point Round Estate 3 do. 

Hatton Garden .....1 do* 

MelvUle Hall 9 do, 

Eden 1 do. 

Total 35 

JAMES CATTS, 

Wesleyan Missionary. 

* The other party did not belong to the same property. 
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letter or mr. catts to h. nisbett, private secre- 

tary of the governor. 

Dear Sir, 

I send you in<;losed the account of baptisms and marriages 
of slaves performed by the Wesleyan Missionaries for the two 
last years, according to your request* — I have set down those 
who have been baptised or married since the 1st of February 
1821, to the present time. It maybe proper for me to remark, 
that in November and December 1820, a great number were 
baptised, and also a great number were married; and this, I 
judge, is one reason why the number since that period, is com- 
paratively small. 

Yours respectfully, 
May SOth, 182S. JAMES CATTS. 



Return of Slaves who have been manumitted from 1st Ja- 
nuary 1821, to 1st June 1823— Total 108.— Number of free 
Persons, foroierly Slaves, receiving pensions from the colony — 
Total, 10. 

Total number of white and free Persons, 27. 

JAMES CORLET, 
Treasurer's Office^ 7 Treasurer. 



June 10th, 1823 



:•} 



C. 

THE REPORT OF THE WHOLE XQDGES UPON THE MEMORIAL 
OF THE AFRICAN COMPANY, TOUCHING THE ASSIENTO, IN 
1689. 

In pursuance of his Majesty's order in Council, hereunto an- 
iie:^ed, we do humbly certify our opinions to be, that negroes 
are merchandize ; that it is against the statute for navigation, 
made for the gjeseral good and preservation of the shipping and 
txade of this kii^dom, to give liberty to any alien, not made 
denizen, to trade in Jamaica, or other his Majesty's plantations, 
or for any shipping belonging to aliens to trade there, or export 
thence negroes, provisions for shipping, or aliens trading there ; 
that for ships that shall happen by tempest, or in case of peril 
and distress, to come into the plantations for preservation, and 
to amend, or take in necessary provisions, or repair there, in 
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such case it is not against the act of navigation, or any other 
law. 

J.HOLT, ^ .JULECHMERE, 

H. POLLEXFEN, THO. ROKEBY, 

ED. NEVILL, GYLES EYRE, 

J. POWELL, PEYTON VENTRIS, 

H. GREGORY, JO. TURTON. 



D. 

GREAT AND SIGNAL TAIUMPII OVSE METHODISM, AND TOTAL 

DESTRUCTION OF THE CHAPEL ! ! ! 

Bridge-Town, Tuesday, 21st October, 1823. 

The inhabitants of this island are respectfully informed that, 
in consequence of the unmerited and unprovoked attacks which 
have repeatedly been made upon the community by the Me- 
thodist missionaries (otherwise known as the agents to the vil- 
lainous African Society), a party of respectable gentlemen 
formed the resolution of closing tne Methodist concern altoge- 
ther ; with this view they commenced their labours on Sunday 
evening, and they have the greatest satisfaction in announcing 
that by twelve o'clock last night they effected the total destruc- 
tion of the chapel. To this information they have to add, that 
the missionary made his escape yesterday afternoon in a small 
vessel for St. Vincent*S) thereby avoiding the expression of 
public feeling towards him personally, which he so richly de- 
served. 

It is hoped that this information will be circulated throughout 
the different islands and colonies* and that all persoos who conr 
sider themselves true lovers of religion will follow tike laudable 
example of the Barbadians, in putting aa end to Methodism 
(Vad Methodist chapels throughout the West Indies. 



Bridge Town, Barbadoes. 

Thursday, October 23, 182S. 

Whereas a proclamation having appeared in the Barbadian 
newspaper of yesterday, issued by order of his Excellency the 
Governor, offering a reward of one hundred poun4s^ for the coa« 
viction of any person or persons concerned in the said-to-be 
riotous proceedings of the 19th and 20th inst.; Public Notice is 
hereby given to such person or persons who may feel inclined^ 
either from pecuniary temptation, or vindictive feeling, that 
should they attempt to come forward to injure in any shape. 
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any individual) they shall receive that punishment which their 
crimes will justly deserve ; they are to understand that to im- 
peach is not to comrict, j^i. that the reward offered will only 
be given upon conviction, tvAecA cann^^e effected whilst the peo- 
ple are firm themselves* And whereas it may appear to tnose 
persons who are unacquainted with the circumstances which oc- 
casioned the said proclamation, that the demolition of the chapel 
was effected by the rabble, of this community in order to create 
anarchy, riot, and insubordination, to trample upon the laws of 
the country, and to subvert good order, it is considered an im- 
portant duty to repel the charge, and to state, first, that the ma- 
jority of the persons assembled, were of the first respect ability^ 
and were supported by the concurrence of nine-tenths of the 
community; secondly, that their motives were patriotic and 
loyal— namely, to eradicate from this soil the germ of Metho- 
dism, which was spreading its baneful influence over a certain 
class, and which ultimately would have injured both church and 
state ; with this view the chapel was demolished, and the vil- 
lanous preacher who built it and belied us, was compelled, by 
a speedy flight to remove himself from the island. With a fixed 
determination therefore, to put an end to Methodism in this 
island, all Methodist Preachers are warned not to approach 
these shores, as if they do it will be at their peril. 

God save the King and the People. 



E. 



COMPARATIYE VIEW OF THE SITUATION OP THE POOR IN 
ENGLAND, WITH THE SLAVES IN THE WEST INDIES. 



The slave is provided with a 
comfortable house of which he 
cannot be deprived, good cloth- 
ing suited to the climate; he 
is allotted a portion of land, and 
dme to worK it, which enable 
him to maintain himself; his 
children must be provided with 
good and wholesome food by 
the master ; he never wants a 
hearty meal, for if the produce 
of his labour fails from bad sea- 
sons, his owner feeds him and 
provides for all their wants. 

If he is sick he has a doctor 
to attend him, who is paid by 



The poor man from his daily 
labour must pay the rent of a 
miserable hut, must provide 
food and clothing for his fa- 
mily ; if work fails or times are 
hard, he cannot pay rent, he 
is turned out of his house, his 
family must starve, beg or steal, 
and perhaps end their days in 
the poor-house, or oH the gal* 
lows. 



If sickness disables him from 
pursuing his daily labour, he 
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liif naslet vie$(^ft«Br are pnh' 
yided fof bim which cost faun 
nothing, and soup, wine, and 
every tfaiiiig which fcis situ- 
ation requires are supplied 
him free oS expense, and his 
Wife and cbtldren are well fed 
ami want for nothing. 

' Tht hms of Great Briiwm 
Mohich muhkorixed and encour 
raged slaves to he taken from 
their country, their JamilieSy 
their Jriendst and tiohich made 
them property, attached all the 
incidents of property to their 
situation, one of which is their 
liability to be sold. When 
they are sold, they are trans- 
ferred to another master, who 
takes eveiy eare of them, pro- 
vides for their wants in health 
and sickness; and though some- 
times parted from his family, 
the slave has no anxiety for their 
fate, assured that they are well 
taken care of. 

If a slave commks a theft of 
20Z. currency or about 8^. ster- 
ling, he is guilty of a misde- 
miaaaoiHr and may be punished 
by the injSietien of thirty-nine 
lashes, but if be steals to the 
va^e of ^ove that sum, he is* 
guilty of felony y but the cotxrt 
m9y commute the punishment 
to flogging or banishment. 

When the negro dies, he 
leaves his wife and children 
without anxiety for their future 
welfare; he departs with the 
consoling reflection th^ want 
cannot assail them, tl^t the 
evils of poverty can never reach 
them: death ma no terrors for 



can have no medical advice, no 
physic, no food, no soup, no 
wine, nor any of the comforts 
Indispensably neeessaty to his 
situation: his wife and children 
must pawn their clothes to pn>- 
cure bread; their only resource 
is the hospital, their only pro^ 
sped of relief the grave. 

The poor maa cannot be 
sold, but if he is unable to pay 
a paltry debt of five shillings 
he may be thrown into a loadi- 
some jail, mingled with felons, 
whose company corrupts his 
morals; and perhaps the mercy 
of his creditor, or of an insol- 
vent act, throws him a beggar 
on the world, to seek his wife 
and children in the work-house 
or the street. 



If a poor man steals to the 
^alue of a few shillings only, 
he may be sent to Botany Bay, 
or the Gallows. 



The death of the poor man 
is the acme of human suffering. 
His friendless wife and wretch- 
ed children add bitterness to 
his dying momenta. His honest 
heart bursts at &e thoughts 
of their foture lot. He sees 
them strip themselves of the 
eovmng ^i^Hoh should protect 
them from the inclemency of 
the wintry blast, to afford him 
some little relief. Death closes 
h^s sufferings and accumulates 
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The Negro begins his work 
at six o'clock ; he has an hour 
for his breakfast, two hours for 
his dinner, and at six his la- 
bours close ; he has the even- 
ing undisturbed and he sleeps 
soundly without a thought for 
the morrow. 



on his unhappy head eV^ ca« 
lamity to wmch human nature 
is subject. 

Tli^f>bor man labours as much 
and often times more. His work 
is equally laborious. His lei- 
sure is not greater, and when 
he lays his head on his pillow, 
he knows that if the morrow 
gives him no employment he 
and his family get no food. ^ 
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ot to exceed 39 
lashes. 


eath, banishment, 
or whipping, not 
to exceed . 39 
lashes. 


ot to exceed 39 
lashes. 


specific punish- 
ment, biit punish- 
able by? flogging, 
though frbm their 
hitherto'" peace- 
able habits, it has 
hardly ever oc- 
curred. 
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